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Mr. Faulkuer (for Mr. McMillan), from the Joint Select Committee to 
Investigate the Charities and Reformatory Institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, submitted the following 

REPORT. 

The Joint Select Committee to Investigate the Charities and Reform- 
atory Institutions in the District of Columbia was organized February 
21, 1897, under authority contained in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation acts approved June 11, 1896, and March 3, 1897, as follows : 

That a joint select committee is hereby authorized, to consist of three Senators 
to be appointed by the presiding officer of the Senate, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, which select 
committee shall make investigation of the charities and reformatory institutions of 
the District of Columbia, and especially of those for which appropriations are made 
by this act, as respects their relations to the government of the District of Columbia 
and to the United States, whether by special charter or otherwise, their efficiency, 
their management and resources, whether by appropriations, investments, or other- 
wise, and also what portion, if any, of appropriations heretofore made to them have 
been used for the purpose of maintaining or aiding, by payment for services, expenses, 
or otherwise, any church or religious denomination or any institution or society 
which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control ; whether such charitable or reform- 
atory institutions are effective and economical in their organization, methods, and 
expenditure to provide for the poor and destitute in the District of Columbia; 
whether it is practicable for the Commissioners or other authority in the District to 
make contracts or to otherwise provide for such care of the poor and destitute wifeh 
any of said institutions, and if so, which of them and to what extent, within the 
limitations of the policy hereinbefore declared ; and if not, the probable expense of 
providing and maintaining public institutions for such purpose. 

Said committee shall make report as soon as practicable after the beginning of 
the next session of the present Congress, including in such report any changes by 
them deemed advisable as respects the methods of dealing with the charities and the 
reformatory institutions of said District. 

Said committee is authorized to sit during the recess, and the necessary expenses 
of the committee, including clerical and stenographic work, shall be paid out of the 
contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives, jointly, on the certifi- 
cate of the chairman of the committee. — Act of June 11^ 1896. \^ 
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That the joint select committee^ authorized by the act making appropriations 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, to make inquiry and report 
concerning the charities and reformatory institutions of the District of Columbia, are 
hereby continued during the Fifty-fifth Congress, with all the powers and duties 
imposed upon them by said act. And any vacancies which may occur in the member- 
ship of said conunittee by expiration of service or otherwise of any Senator shall be 
filled by appointment by the presiding officer of the Senate, and any vacancies which 
may occur by reasou of the expiration of service of any House members of said commit- 
tee shall be filled by appointment to be made by the Speaker of the present House 
of Representatives from Members-elect to the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress ; and any vacancies which may occur by reason of death or resigtia- 
tion of any House member shall be filled by appointment to be made by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for the time being; and said committee shall have 
authority to sit during the recess, and shall make report as soon as practicable after 
the beginning of the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress : Frovided, That the 
clerk designated by the committee may be paid for clerical services such compensa- 
tion as may be fixed by the committee in addition to any salary he may be receiving. — 
Act of March $, 1897. 

The committee having been organized began a series of eleven hear- 
ings according to a schedule designed to cover the entire question of 
charities in the District of Columbia. The testimony taken at these 
hearings, together with the replies of the mayors of a considerable 
number of the more important cities in the United States, made in 
reply to questions addressed to them as to appropriations to private 
and sectarian institutions, was submitted to Congress on July 21, 1897, 
and was printed as Senate Document No. 185, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Subsequently the committee pursued its investigations into the his- 
tory of the various charitable institutions, as required by the provisions 
of the acts above adverted to. The information thus obtained will 
shortly be submitted to the Senate and House of Eepresentatives. 

The following report aims to reply to such questions as were not 
covered by the two previous publications and to present the recom- 
mendations of the committee as to the proper organization of District 
of Columbia charities. 

APPENDICES. 

As supplementing this report the committee submits the following 
appendices : 

A. Report on the hospitals of the District of Columbia, by Dr. Henry M. Hurd, 
superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, Md., and Dr. John B. 
Chapin, physician in chief and superintendent of the department for the insane of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital at Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Letter from the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, relative to the 
administration of hospitals. 

C. Report of Dr. William C. Woodward, health officer of the District of Colum- 
bia, on the sanitary condition of charitable institutions, 

D. Report of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia as to the property of 
chaiitable inatitutiona exempt from, taxation. 
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E. Report of the sanitary officer of the Metropolitan police as to the number of 
sick and indigent persons sent to the several hospitals and asylnms from 1878 to 1897, 
inclnsive. 

F. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the appropriations made by 
Congress for charitable purposes from June 30, 1876, to June 30, 1898. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF DISTRICT INSTITUTIONS. 

At the beginning of its investigation the committee was confronted 
by the fact that there has never been any organization of District 
charities. Each institation has been founded to meet some need more 
or less pressing. Asa rule, the institutions so established were founded 
without expectation of Congressional aid and were maintained for a 
longer or shorter time by the contributions of philanthropic and 
benevolent citizens of the District. When the zeal of the founders 
cooled, or when the institution had developed a constituency greater 
than private contributions could care for, appeals were made to Con- 
gress for aid, and these appeals met with such a response, that at the 
present time there are in almost every branch of charity several organi- 
zations, each aiming to do essentially the same work, but unfortu- 
nately no one of which is adequately supported. 

Owing also to the lack of cooperation among the institutions them- 
selves and the necessity of securing the means for supporting even a 
limit'Cd amount of work, it has been impossible in most instances to 
carry out progressive ideas, and as a result the charities of the Dis- 
trict are far behind those in operation in other communities. The 
blame for this state of affairs does not rest primarily with the institu- 
tions themselves, for in almost every instance the organizations present 
records of self-sacrifice on the part of individuals and of real devotion 
to the cause of charity. 

PRIVATE GENEROSITY. 

Indeed, considering the peculiar conditions affecting the District of 
Columbia, conditions involving a comparatively short residence on the 
part of so many people, and also the large influx to the capital city of 
persons who have no real claim to the charity of the residents, the com- 
mittee has been surprised to find an amount of public spirit and pri- 
vate benevolence which it would be difficult to surpass in communities 
where wealth is greater and where the time of residence of the indi- 
vidual citizen has been much longer. 

Moreover, the fact that Washington as a residence city is every year 
attracting persons of wealth and leisure from all parts of the United 
States, and the active and intelligent interest many of these people are 
taking in District philanthropy, niake it fair to assume that the amount 
of money available for charity in the District of Columbia will increase 
considerably with every year, provided only some system can be arran§;ed 
by which individuals can be interested ml\i^N«^\\wv%Osi'&xSX.^^ 
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and at the same time can be assured that their gifts will be wisely and 
effectively used. The success of almost every institution with which 
the committee has been called upon to deal can be traced to the devo- 
tion of one or more members of its board of management, and it would 
be a mistake for Congress to adopt any measures which will tend to 
make all of the charities of the District purely Government institutions. 
At the same time the District owes to certain of its dependents a duty 
which it should not seek to transfer to merely voluntary organizations 
supported by private gifts. The committee, therefore, would draw the 
line between the duty owed specifically to society in taking care of 
certain classes of dependents and that charity which may best be 
exercised by churches and benevolent organizations toward the poor 
and the needy with whom such organizations are brought into imme- 
diate contact. 

THE PROBLEMS GRAVE, BUT NOT INCAPABLE OF SOLUTION. 

The problems presented in the District of Columbia, while both 
numerous and grave, are by no means incapable of solution. Indeed, 
most of the difficulties that are now pressing for settlement here are 
essentially similar to those that either are pressing various States and 
cities, or that have already been met elsewhere. Moreover, the history 
of legislation in the District of Columbia since the present form of 
government came into operation shows conclusively that everyone who 
has been called upon to deal directly with the charities of the District 
has recognized the problems which have beset the committee, and has 
urged the solution which the committee now recommends. 

THE COMMISSIONERS HAVE ALWAYS FAVORED A BOARD OF 

CHARITIES. 

The earliest reports of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
make appeals to Congress for a central board of charities to coordinate 
the various institutions, and to make suggestions for improvement, so 
that Congress might act intelligently in the matter of appropriations.^ 

IN VAIN CONGRESS SEEKS INFORMATION. 

Congress also has repeatedly called upon the Commissioners of the 
District for information which would enable that body to deal with 
District charities in a comprehensive manner, but hitherto the expected 
results have not been reached.^ In 1889 Congress did authorize the 
appointment of a superintendent of charities, and charged him with 
the duty of investigation and report. . Unfortunately, however, the task 
was beyond the powers of any one man. The superintendent of chari- 
ties, having behind him no board of influential citizens whom he could 



^See History, Chapter XV. 
-See History, Chapter XIV, for the variovia attem^t^ at OT^am-L^NAfino., 
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interest in the problems which he found pressing for solution and whose 
recommendations to Congress would carry weight, has often been com- 
pelled, seemingly, to antagonize the boards of trustees of the various 
charitable institutions, each of which boards was struggling to obtain 
for its particular institution the largest possible appropriation. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, whose advisory and execu- 
tive officer in the matter of charities the superintendent nominally is, 
have always found the multitude of their duties so pressing that they 
have never at any time been able to give to the subject any considera- 
tion whatever beyond urging Congress to place the whole matter in 
competent hands and confessing their own inability to do justice to so 
grave a subject. It is in this way that the committee accounts for the 
chaotic condition that at present exists in the District. 

A BOARD OF CHARITIES RECOMMENDED. 

The Committee therefore recommends^ as the first step toivard the effi- 
cient reorganization of the District charities, the appointment of a board of 
charities, to be composed of five residents of the District of Columbia. 
This board should have the power to visit and inspect all institutions 
that receive approi)riations from Congress and that are of a charitable, 
eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory character. This board 
should be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and no payment for the care, 
support, and maintenance should be made to such charitable, eleemosy- 
nary, correctional, or reformatory institutions for any inmate of such 
institutions who is not received and retained therein pursuant to the 
rules established by the board of charities. 

THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION. 

The legislation herein proposed is that which has been incorporated 
in the new constitution of the State of 'New York, an instrument which 
undoubtedly represents the best thought of the day on such matters. 
This board should have the power to elect its own officers, and to 
appoint a secretary to take the place of the present superintendent of 
charities 5 and also to appoint such other officers, inspectors, and clerks 
as may be deemed necessary and proper and to fix their compensation, 
such officers to hold office during the pleasure of the board. The mem- 
bers of the board should serve without salary, but should be entitled 
to the expenses incurred while in the actual performance of their duties. 
The records of the board and its proceedings, and copies of all papers 
and documents in its possession and custody, when duly authenticated, 
should be received in evidence in the same manner and like effect as 
deeds regularly acknowledged and* proven. The board should have 
power to issue subpoenas which, when authenticated by its preaidaxLt 
and secretary, should be obeyed and ^nioie^^Sxi \Xife%'?ys«^^ ^ssasKssjet *5^ 
subpcdnas are enforced by the order ox ixia\ida»\i^ oi ^^wx:t\>^^ ^^^<5^^* 
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« 

DUTIES OF THE BOABD OF OHABITIES. 

The duties of the board should be to aid in securing the humane and 
economical administration of all institutions subject to its 8ax>ervision; 
to advise the ofiQcers of such institutions in the performance of their 
various duties; to aid in the securing and erection of suitable buildings 
for the accommodation of the inmates of such institutions; to approve 
or disapprove the organization and incorporation of all institations of a 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory character which 
are, or shall be, subject to the supervision and inspection of the board; 
to investigate the management of all institutions made subject to the 
supervision of the board, and the conduct and efficiency of the officers 
or persons charged with their management, and the care and relief of 
the inmates of such institutions therein or in transit; to aid in securing 
the best sanitary condition of the buildings and grounds of such institu- 
tions, and advise measures for the preservation and protection of the 
health of the inmates; to aid in securing the establishment and main- 
tenance of such industrial, educational, and moral training institutions 
having the care of children as are best suited to the needs of the 
inmates; to establish rules for the reception and retention of the inmates 
of all institutions subject to the supervision of the board; to investi- 
gate the condition of the poor seeking aid, and advise measures for 
their relief; to administer the laws providing for the care, support, and 
removal of the poor who are properly dependents of other States; to 
collect statistical information with respect to the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all institutions, societies, and associations subject to its super- 
vision, and the condition of the inmates thereof, and the poor receiving 
public relief. 

THE POWER OF INVESTiaATION. 

The board should further be empowered to take proofs and hear tes- 
timony relating to any matter before it, or before any member of the 
board upon any visit of inspection. The members of the board should 
have full access to the grounds, buildings, books, and papers of all 
institutions subject to the care of the board, and should have the power 
to require from the officers and persons in charge thereof any informa- 
tion that may be deemed necessary in the discharge of its duties; also 
the board should prepare regulations according to which, and provide 
blank forms upon which, such information shall be furnished in a clear, 
uniform, and prompt manner for the use of the board. Provision should 
be made for the punishment of any officer or employee of an institution 
who shall unlawfully refuse to admit any member, officer, or inspector 
of the board for the purpose of visitation and inspection, or who shall 
refuse or neglect to furnish the information required by the board or 
any of its members, officers, or inspectors. 

The members and officers of the board should be prohibited from 
being interested, directly or indirectly, in the furnishing of materials, 
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labor, or supplies for the use of any District charitable institution. The 
board should make to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia an 
annual report covering its work for the year, and also suggestions for 
the improvement of the work of charitable and reformatory institutions, 
which report should be submitted to Congress with such recommenda- 
tions as the Commissioners might suggest. 

THE BOARD A HELP TO CONGRESS. 

In advocating the creation of a general board of supervision the 
committee has had in view, as one object, the gathering and presenting 
of such information as will enable the committees of Congress to have 
an intelligent survey of the whole field. This result Congress has often 
striven for in the past, but has never attained. As a consequence the 
appropriation committees have been compelled annually to organize 
themselves into committees on charities, and to hear presents the 
claims of each individual organization. Without knowledge of local 
conditions and needs, with a membership changing from time to time, 
and without having given to the subject that study of systems and 
methods absolutely essential to obtain the best results, the appropria- 
tion committees have given or withheld aid as moved by temporary 
considerations. The result has been often to stifle private benevolence 
by ill directed appropriations; often to lead institutions to place upon 
their boards persons whose influence in Congress, rather than their 
knowledge of or interest in charities, was the first consideration in the 
selection. 

WHERE THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS FAULTY. 

The present organization of the office of superintendent of charities 
does not satisfy this need. The superintendent may be a thoroughly 
trained and efficient officer; or on the other hand he may be a man 
appointed primarily for political considerations. He may have an ade- 
quate system, or again, he may be the advocate of some system that 
has been a failure elsewhere. Still again, he may prefer to draw his 
salary and let matters run along as they have been going, knowing 
that any attempt on his part to make a change would result in making 
enemies for himself. In any event, he has to take his place before the 
appropriation committees, and in the hurry and bustle of the consider- 
ation of appropriation bills to present, in the fraction of an hour, prin- 
ciples and their applications on which he has spent months of study; 
and such presentation must often be made iu seeming antagonism to 
the boards of the particular institution with which he is dealing. Such 
have been the disadvantages under which the office of the superin- 
tendent of charities has been laboring ever since it was created, and 
such, in part, are the reasons why it has proved inadequate to its 
duties. 

Another reason for the ineffectiveness of the present office of super- 
intendent of charities is the fact that the superintendent has no ijower 
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to inforco proper methods in the conduct of institutions and in the 
admission of inmates. Such a power is too great to intrust to any one 
man, but it might as properly be intrusted to a board as the power to 
regulate the admission to the public schools is intrusted to a board. 

SELF-aOVERNMENT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Moreover, the committee believes that the District of Columbia is 
entitled to the largest amount of self-government consistent with the 
supervision of Congress over all the concerns of the capital city. In 
the case of charities, where the appropriations already amount to nearly 
half a million dollars a year, it is quite as proper to have a board of 
charities as it is to have a board of school inspectors. The people of 
the District are keenly alive to the importance of such a centralizing 
agency to promote efficiency and to correct the present abuses. Before 
the committee came the secretary of the associated charities (a most 
efficient organization, wholly supported by residents of the District, 
that is constantly providing for the poor), who strongly advocated a 
board of charities, such as is in now in operation in Kew York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Minnesota, and other States.^ 

The charities committee of the Washington Board of Trade also 
advocated the establishment of a board of charities, and presented the 
draft of a bill that is less comprehensive and less definite than that 
proposed by this committee.^ A committee from the Washington Civic 
Center also appeared before the committee to advocate the establish- 
ment of a board, citing instances of lack of care for real dependents.^ 
The Medical Society of the District of Columbia, in a communication 
printed in connection with this report, urge the establishment of such a 
board to correct the serious abuses they point out in the administration 
of medical charities.* The Board of Children's Guardians discuss the 
same question in its relation to their work among the dependent children 
and present strong arguments to prove the advantages of a general 
supervision of the instrumentalities for chiJd-caring.^ 

THE NEED OF REGULATION SHOWN BY THE NUMBERS SEEKING AID. 

The need of some system for dealing with the entire subject of Dis- 
trict charities is made apparent by the size of the figures representing 
the dependent population of Washington. During 189G no fewer than 
26,600 persons were treated in District hospitals, supported wholly 
or in ijart from the public treasury. Adding the number treated in 
dispensaries and by the physicians to the poor, the total number of 
persons receiving medical treatment in public institutions was 58,180, 
or about 21 per cent of the population. To this number should be 

i Hearings, p. lU "* See Appendix B. 

- Hearings, pp. 13 and 459. ^ Hearings, pp. 449-458. 

'^ Hearings, pp. 19-23. 
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added 1,014 children in subsidized institutions, 1,342 women who were 
admitted to subsidized homes, and 6,547 men who were provided for 
at public expense, making a total of 67,083 persons who received care 
in institutions wholly or partly supported from Congressional appro- 
priations. The meaning of these figures is that during four years a 
number of persons at least equal to the entire population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia receives public aid. ^ov do these figures include the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, or the insane. Even if no abuse existed in 
the admission of persons to the institutions, still ordinary humanity 
would suggest that where sucji large numbers of people are cared for 
by public institutions there should be some regulation of such agencies, 
with a view to making them most effective. 

INSTITUTIONS UNABLE TO MAKE SUITABLE REGULATIONS. 

It will not be seriously questioned — indeed, the authorities of the 
institutions admit — that grave abuses exist in the matter of providing 
for those who are abundantly able to provide for themselves. The 
difficulty, however, is beyond- the power of any one institution to 
remedy; and so long as the size of Congressional appropriations is 
based on the number of persons cared for, so long will each institution 
endeavor to attract to its doors as many persons as possible. It is 
manifestly a wrong to the community thus to encourage imposition and 
fraud; and it is also a wrong to the taxpayer of the District and to the 
Treasury of the United States to allow so flagrant an abuse to continue. 

REFORMS EFFECTED IN NEW YORK. 

The question is. Will the proposed remedy be effective! The best 
answer to this is the experience of the State of Kew York. In the 
report of the State board of charities for 1896 (pp. 102-103) this state- 
ment is made: 

The purpose of the constitutional provision, under which the hoard is empowered 
to make rules for the reception and retention at public charge of inmates of private 
charitable institutions, was to guard against improper admissions and unnecessary 
retention, and the test of efficiency in the rules adopted is the extent to which they 
answer this purpose. A sufficient trial has not as yet been given the new system to 
enable the board fairly to measure results, but the indications are favorable, for from 
the returns on file in the office of the department from the various institutions 
throughout the State for the care of orphan, destitute, and dependent children it 
appears that there has been a substantial decrease in the number of this interesting 
and numerous class of public beneficiaries. The returns show 13,452 admissions from 
January 1 to December 31, 1896, and during the same period 14,332 discharges, or 
an actual decrease of 880, to which should be added 368 that up to December 31 had 
been taken off the public pay roll, though still present in the institutions. This 
shows a net decrease of 1,248 in the number of inmates who were a public charge in 
the 120 reporting institutions. 

The rules of the board were formulated with the view of effecting cooperation between 
this board, the supreme supervising authority, the officers of the private charities, 
the commissioners, superii^ten dents, and other local officers of the poor, and the 
finance departments or disbursing officers of the various loc^Jlvfeift^, 
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SAVING EFFECTED. 

In the city of New York, where this system was first ioaugurated and this cooper- 
ation has been most fully established, it is conservatively estimated that the saving 
effected by the reduction thereunder in the number of dependents is, during the 
short period in which it has been in operation, twentyfold greater than the total 
expense incurred in its execution. 

It is now several years since the New York commissioners of this board first began 
to call the attention of the board and the public to the annual increase of pubUc 
dependents in the city institutions and the consequent enormous increase of the 
burden of expense. Previous to the adoption of the rules, the commissioners of 
charities had no authority over the dependents maintained in private charitable 
institutions at the expense of the city. Such inmates were admitted to the institu- 
tions either on commitment of a police justice or under the provisions of special act* 
without the intervention of any constituted authority representing the municipality, 
and were retained much at the pleasure of the officers of the institutions. There 
was absolutely no local supervisory authority, and it is not surprising that, undei 
conditions calculated to foster dependence, the metropolis stands unrivaled through- 
out the world for the proportion of dependents to its population. The city gener- 
ously accepted the maintenance of paupers from all over the world, and a more 
improvident system of public relief of destitution never elsewhere existed, or was so 
long maintained. 

Nearly every nationality is represented in the population of the large city institu- 
tions, and the examination of the individual historical records of the children inmates 
suggests the confusion of tongues in biblical days. The jargon of names unmistak- 
ably betrays the fact that it is not entirely, or even principally, for the destitute or 
distressed of our own State or country that we are bearing the burdens of taxation, 
but that the fame of our generosity and careless methods has spread to nearly every 
comer of the habitable world. Where there was no supervision, it is not surprising 
that the number of private institutions and the number of their dependents inordi- 
nately extended, and it is in the expansion of the private charities that the great 
increase in the burden of providing for public dependents has accrued. It is possi- 
ble that the institutions did not make strenuous efforts to reduce the number of their 
inmates when to do so meant a material reduction of income. 

The State board of charities had not the full power to act then which came to it 
afterwards by the action of the constitutional convention. But the influence of spe- 
cial papers upon the subject, which first emanated from this board, was felt by other 
organizations and associations, so that, when the hour was ripe by the education of 
the public mind and by the access of additional powers conferred upon the board by 
article 8, section 14, of the constitution, action was at once taken, the results and 
the promise of which are extremely gratifying. 

COOPERATION MADE KFFECTIVE. 

The cooperation between authorities sought to be effected by the rules has been 
very satisfactorily established in the city of New York. The accounts of the differ- 
ent institutions are given a rigid examination in the office of the comptroller, who 
insists in every instance that the certificate of this board that the institution has 
complied with the rules established by the board for the reception and retention of 
inmates, and also that the acceptances of the commissioners of charities of the persons 
for whose maintenjince payment is desired, shall accompany the bill. In order that 
the commissioners can intelligently grant such certificates, they have employed a 
staff of six examiners, whose duty consists of inquiry and investigation into the state 
and circumstances of the dependents, and of their claims through destitution and 
legal settlement upon the charitable of the city. To these officers of the commis- 
sion none whatever of the powers and duties of this board are delegated, but they 
remain solely the agents of the commissioners of charities for the purposes indicated. 
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It was at the urgent request of this board that the appointment of these examiners 
was made and funds provided by the board of estimate and apportionment for their 
compensation. The board regards as the most important of the rules it has estab- 
lished that which requires an acceptance from the local officer of the poor before any 
person, child or adult, can be admitted as a public charge upon the locality he rep- 
resents, and it is under this rule that the commissioners of charities have estab- 
lished, in their proper function, that of general supervision over all the charitable 
concerns of the city. 

REJECTION OF UNWORTHY APPLICANTS. 

The results consequent upon the operation of this rule laid down by this board and 
enforced by the commissioners of the department of public charities of the city of 
New York in the period from March 1 to December 31, 1896, are the rejection, as pub- 
lic charges, of 3,761 cases of children and adults, and an estimated annual saving to 
the city of $450,000. ♦ 

Previous successive years have been marked by a steady increase of public depend- 
ents out of all proportion to the increase of population, but the present indications 
warrant a confident belief that the board has at last been able, through the addi- 
tional powers conferred upon it by the constitution and law, to check the heretofore 
continually advancing tide of pauperism. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON. 

The case of Kew York Oity, with its enormous influx of foreigners, is 
paralleled by that of Washington, with the great numbers of persons 
who annually visit the seat of government to seek ofi&ce, to prosecute 
claims, or to enjoy the privilege of free care and treatment for which 
the city has become noted throughout the land. It has come within 
the observation of the committee that children are sent to Washington 
from States beyond the Mississippi to enjoy free asylum and hospital 
privileges; the statistics of the hospitals show that the neighboring 
States take advantage of these privileges to a great degree, and the 
officers of institutions assert that in many instances patients are pub- 
licly assisted to come here. 

It is stated that women have been known actually to spend three 
years in idleness in one public institution after another in the District, 
and the facilities for so doing are at hand. Under the present system 
a Avoman may come to Washington and with perfect security from pub- 
licity may give birth to a child and then herself receive years of sup- 
port, while her child, without her intervention, can be passed through 
a chain of institutions that support it for eighteen years, largely at the 
cost of the District ! Such a system is as bad for the individual as it is 
for the community. While it may be impossible wholly to reform this 
abuse, yet it is possible to minimize it by suitable rules regulating the 
admissions and discharges to public institutions. As the discussion of 
the situation proceeds, other arguments for the establishment of a board 
of charities and the application of such a solution to existing problems 
will follow. The committee will now take up in some detail the ques- 
tions submitted for its consideration in the act in accordance with which 
it was created. 
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SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

One question asked in the act is as follows : 

What portion^ if any^ of appropriations heretofore made to them [insti- 
tutions] ha^ been used for the purpose of maintaining or aiding, by payment 
for services, expenses, or otherwise, any church or religious denomination, 
or any institution or society ichich is under sectarian or ecclesiastical 
control f 

The Providence Hospital is owned by tbe Sisters of Charity of Emmets- 
burg, Md., and is conducted by them. The institution is not primarily 
a charitable institution. Persons seeking hospital care are admitted at 
a charge for board and lodging varying according to the accommoda- 
tions furnished, and in addition they pay for medical attendance such 
sums as may be agreed upon between the physicians and the patients. 
Any physician in good standing may send a patient to the hospital and 
there treat him. The hospital also receives an income from medical 
students who attend clinics. 

The United States has a contract with the hospital, by which the 
institution agrees to care for an average of 95 patients sent by the 
Surgeon-General of the Army, and for this service receives the sum of 
$19,000 annually, making the average daily cost to the Government 
64.9 cents per day per patient. 

It appears from the report of the sanitary officer of the District of 
Columbia^ that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 901 persons 
were admitted to the Providence Hospital at the instance of the Dis- 
trict authorities, and that the whole number of patients treated in the 
hospital during the year ending October 31, 1896, was 2,219. The hos- 
pital conducts an emergency service, admitting those persons who are 
brought to the hospital by the police ambulance or who make applica- 
ion for treatment. According to the testimony of Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, the hospital furnishes him a list monthly, showing the names 
of the patients and the date of their admission and discharge.^ 

After the hospital has treated monthly 95 charity patients it is 
entitled to the full proportion of one-twelfth of the annual appropria- 
tion of $19,000. The average during 1896 was from 112 to 115 charity 
patients treated each day, but no greater sum than $19,000 per annum 
was paid. The list furnished to the Surgeon-General monthly gives 
the names of the patients, their nativity and occupation, the disease 
from which they suffer, and the date of admission and date of discharge. 
Some cases remain for several days or several months; in other cases 
the patient is treated and sent away on the same day. 

Theoretically, all patients are admitted on the order of the Surgeon- 
General ; practically, cases are admitted by the Sister in charge, who sim- 
ply makes a report to the Surgeon-General. There appears to be no 
adequate examination into the question as to whether the persons need 

^ See Appendix D. s Hearmgs, p. 242. 
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treatment or whether they are able to pay for treatment. The Surgeon- 
General exercises no real supervision over the admissions, and the sani- 
tary officer, without investigation, simply exercises his judgment as to 
sending to the hospital persons making application at his office for &ee 
ti'eatment. Therefore, while theoretically there is a contract with the 
hospital providing for a certain number of patients, and while the hos- 
pital undoubtedly receives and cares for a number of patients at least 
equal to the number required, no measures are taken to protect the Gov- 
ernment against imposition on the part of persons who seek free treat- 
ment when they are able to pay for hospital services. The annual 
contract, therefore, is little more than a survival of the proper system 
as applied to hospital admissions. 

As has been said, the hospital is owned and operated by the Sisters 
of Charity. A.chapel is maintained in the hospital building, and there 
ia a resident chaplain. It is probable that the patients seeking Provi- 
dence Hospital do so with a full knowledge of the facts in the case so 
far as the religious connections of the hospital are concerned; and the 
reputation of the Sisters of Charity for devotion in hospital work 
doubtless draws many patients thither. 

From the reports it would appear that all receipts of the hospital are 
used to enlarge and increase the efficiency of the institution. The 
amount paid per patient per day by the District is not excessive, but 
on the other hand it undoubtedly fully covers the actual cost of the 
services rendered; and especially is this the case in view of the fact 
that the Government has appropriated $60,000 to pay in part for the 
buildings. 

St, Ann^s Infant Asylum. — This institution receives $5,400 from Con- 
gressional appropriations, which is about 50 per cent of the total cost 
of maintenance. The institution has from the date of its establishment 
in 1863 materially aided the police department of the District in receiv- 
ing and caring for abandoned infants. It is controlled by the Eoman 
Catholic Church. 

The St. JosepWs Male Orphan Asylum receives male children from St. 
Ann's Infant Asylum, and has a population of about 100. It receives 
an annual appropriation of $1,800, the total cost of maintenance being, 
for 1896, $6,115.59. It is under the control of the Eoman Catholic 
Church. 

St. Vin^een^s Orphan Asylum. — This institution was established about 
1825, and was incorporated by the act of February 25, 1831. It receives , 
no support from the Government. Only on one occasion has it received 
an appropriation, and in that instance a gift of lands of the supposed 
value of $10,000 was made to it.^ St. Vincent's receives the female 
children who come from the St. Ann's. It is under the control of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

St, Rose Industrial School, — This institution receives girls from St. 

' See History, p. 115. 
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Yincent's Orphan Asylum. The title to the land is in Sister Clara 
(Nora Maloney). It has received Congressional appropriations for 
buildings and other improvements amounting to $20,000 and private 
gifts of lands, or money expended for lands, to the amount of $2,500. 
It provides for between 60 and 70 girls, who learn dressmaking. From 
Congress it receives an annual appropriation of $4,500. Practically 
the entire support of the institution comes from Congress, the private 
donations for the school in 1896 amounting to $287.50. It is under the 
control of the Eoman Catholic Church. 

The Church Orphanage of St. John^s Parish owns property to the 
amount of about $40,000, about $10,000 of which came from Congres- 
sional appropriations. It has an endowment of $22,000. It receives 
from Congress an annual appropriation of $1,800 and private gifts to 
th^ amount of about $2,000, the total cost of maintenauce being $4,454 
in 1896. The institution is conducted under the auspices of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the rector of St. John's church being the 
warden of the board of trustees. The trustees (except the treasurer) 
must be laymen communicants of that church. 

The House of the Good Shepherd was organized in 1884, and occupies 
property valued at about $70,000, of which $23,000 came from Congres- 
sional appropriations. It received in 1896 an income from Congressional 
appropriations of $2,700, besides $282,93 received from the Board oi 
Children's Guardians, the total income for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1896, being $6,869.23. Inasmuch as the income from the work ot 
the inmates was $2,770.05, and a legacy of $1,000 was received, while 
the total cost of maintenance was $6,869.08, it would appear that the 
institution is supported practically by the District. It is under the 
control of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Association of Works of Mercy, under the control of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, receives an annual appropriation of $1,800, the 
cost of maintenance of the institution being about $3,000 a year. The 
value of the property occupied is about $35,000, of which amount $8,200 
came from Congressional appropriations. The amount received from 
private gifts during 1896 was $823.82. It would appear that about 
two-thirds of the annual income comes from the District funds. 

The Some for the Aged^ conducted under the auspices of the Roman 
Catholic Church, occupies property valued at $260,000, of which amount 
$55,000 was appropriated by Congress. It receives no appropriation 
. from Congress. 

FOR THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

The annual appropriation for the relief of the poor is $13,000. Of 

this sum $7,200 is expended for the services of 20 physicians at $30 

each per month, and $3,700 for medicines and printing prescriptions. 

Eighteen druggists supply medicine by contract, the average cost of 

prescriptions being between 15 and 20 cent^. T\ie pkysicians to the 
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poor are appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and are under the supervision of the Health Office. The Health Office 
cooperates with the physicians in all cases of contagious disease, mak- 
ing the necessary bacteriological examinations, and furnishing assist- 
ance in the use of antitoxin.^ 

DUTIES OF THE PHYSICIANS TO THE POOE. 

The physicians to the poor are required to attend promptly the poor 
of their respective districts, to vaccinate freely such of the poor as need 
vaccination, to investigate cases of death occurring without the attend- 
ance of a physician, or cases where it is impossible to obtain a physi- 
cian's certificate. The physicians in person are required to make weekly 
returns of their work oh blanks provided by the health office.^ 

The physicians are required to give prompt attention in all obstetric 
cases of emergency. Other cases of that character are to be referred to 
the health department, which makes such arrangements as may be 
possible with one of the out-of-door lying-in dispensaries operated in 
the city. 

DEUaaiSTS TO THE POOR. 

The druggists to the poor agree to furnish, at prices not to exceed 
16 cents for each prescription, medicines of the best quality, properly 
prepared and put up, upon prescriptions of the physicians to the poor. 
Where special prescriptions are ordered, where their constituents are 
expensive, or the quantities are greater than those designated in the 
contract, a price proportionate to the standard price is allowed. 



/' 



ALLOWANCES TO INSTITUTIONS. 

From the funds for the relief of the poor an allowance of $500 was 
made to the Women's Dispensary, and an allowance of $300 was made 
to the Aged Women's Home. The Women's Dispensary is located at 
the corner of Four-and-a-half street and Maryland avenue SW. It is 
a free dispensary, having no salaried officers except an apothecary, 
who receives $10 per month. The Aged Women's Home, located at 
1255 Thirty-second street NW., has an income of $144 a year from 
invested moneys, making, with the public funds received, a total of 
$444, the annual expenditures being about 



EMERaENCY FUNDS. 

Also from the fund for the relief of the poor, $300 was paid for cof- 
fins for the indigent dead; and $1,000 was paid out for emergency relief 

1 Hearings, pp. 7-9, and 384. 

2 Under the system recently adopted by the health officer these returns are very 
complete. 

S. Bep. 700 2 
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cases investigated through the police department by order of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, on recommendation of the super- 
intendent of charities. The sum was distributed in provisions, fuel, 
and clothing by the police. 

suaaESTiONS as to physicians to the poor. 

The committee suggest to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia the advisability of the appointment of a smaller number of 
physicians to the poor, and the payment of salaries more in accordance 
with the duties they should perform ; also that calls for physicians be 
left at the police stations, under regulations prescribed by the health 
ofi&cer, in order to have some record of the attention paid to such calls. 

COMMISSIONERS' GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS NOT REALLY HELPFUL, 

If the Commissioners had no power to grant moneys to institutions, 
it would in some degree prevent the duplication of charities. In the 
case of the Women's Dispensary there would seem to be no good 
reason for adding another to the number of dispensaries now operated 
in this city. In the case of the Aged Women's Home, while vrithout 
question the Home has done a good work, still the Washington Asylum 
has been provided to take care of the very class of cases that the Aged 
Women's Home proposes to care for, and there are a number of other 
institutions in the city for the same purpose. If it is intended to 
establish homes for the aged, the work should be undertaken in an 
adequate manner. 

The committee has been called upon often to see the ill results of a 
small amount left to establish a charitable enterprise, only to have the 
charity in question come on the public for almost its entire support. 
The number of charities already existing, and inadequately supported, 
offer an abundant opportunity for the charitably disposed to bestow 
their gifts in a more effective manner than by the establishment of 
institutions without provision for their support. 

DIRECT RELIEF FROM DISTRICT FUNDS NOT ADVISABLE. 

In making the recommendation that no appropriation be made for 
the relief of cases investigated by the police department the committee 
does so in view of the fact that there is already a fund amounting to 
$33,000, yielding an income of about $2,000 a year, which is under the 
control of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the relief 
of the poor. This fund has been created from gifts from the executive 
committee of the inaugural ceremonies of March 4, 1889, and March 4, 
1897. Of the total amount $7,000 was received since the last appro- 
priation for the relief of the poor was made, and if this amount shall be 
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invested at the same rate of interest that other portions of the fund are 
now drawing the income should be $420 per annum. 

The committee believe that it is unwise to have any considerable sum 
of money at the disposal of the authorities for the relief of the poor, 
because where such sums are disbursed by Government officials, per- 
sons making application regard themselves as entitled to be numbered 
among the beneficiaries, regardless of the fact that they may be in no 
real need. Moreover, each year the central relief committee is organ- 
ized to provide for destitute cases. During 1896 and 1897 a little over 
$8,000 was raised from private contributions for the relief of the poor. 
The persons making application for this relief had their cases carefully 
investigated, and it is believed that this committee was able to relieve 
all cases where such relief was deserved. 

HARMFUL RESULTS. 

In this connection the committee calls attention to the testimony of 
Mr. George S. Wilson, the secretary of the Associated Charities, to be 
found on page 25 of the hearings before the committee. Mr. Wilson 
says: 

Two or three years ago Congress made an appropriation of $10,000 to relieve 
suffering, and there are many people who think that it did more than $10,000 worth 
of harm. The applicants for relief did not come and ask charity. They would say : 
"We want a living, and here is the money to give us a living.*' 

During ordinary times we have almost two applicants from colored people to one 
white applicant. Let an emergency come where there is a little excitement, the 
number of white applicants will not materiaUy increase; that is, the white people 
do not come in a rush, but, on the other hand, the number of applicants from among 
the colored people will increase enormously ; we have had them increase twenty- 
fold. Now, we have these people here; they live here at aU times, summer and 
winter, from hand to mouth. If you establish a public outdoor relief fund they 
come around in the winter and say '^ I am out of work ; I have nothing to do ; I want 
relief, and there is money here to give it." You say you will investigate. You 
know these people are within forty-eight hours of starvation most of the time. 
You go to the house and see absolute destitution. The money is there for relief pur- 
poses and it has to be granted. By having such a fund you take all the backbone 
out of these people. 

Mr. NoRTHWAY. Suppose you do not have any money; they starve then? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir; they work then. These people can not come to you then 
and say this money has been appropriated by Congress for relief, and that they are 
entitled to it ; that is, they can not claim it as a right. 

Mr. Pitney. No ; they could not claim it as a right. 

Mr. Wilson. The very worst cases are these people who have an idea that we get 
money from Congress. Yet if you supply it, we can not say no. These people 
receive it naturaUy, and expect it. It is not so in regard to white people. The 
great majority of them would rather struggle to get along. The colored people are 
childlike, and if we had a public outdoor relief fund their condition would be doubly 
distressing, we think. Besides, there has never been any difficulty to raise money 
when needed. Washington institutions, more largely than those of any other city in 
this country I think, are supported to a great extent by public money. 
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WORK OF THE ASSOCIATED CHABITIES IN IIT^ESTiaATING OASES (»| 

DISTBESS. 

Moreover, the AHSociated Charities, an organization of the citizeotl 
of the District of Columbia, is constantly at work investig^ating ca68i 
of dcHtitution, and bringing persons who need help into relations with 
the various churches, beneficiary organizations, and other charities of 
the District. From the fact that this work is entirely voluntary, 9o 
that the relief afforded is in all respects a pure charity, and from tta 
fact that th(*. Associated Charities is at present covering the entire field, 
and iH hampered rather than benefited by Congressional appropriations, 
the committee believes it unwise to make an annual appropriation to | 
supplement the funds already in the hands of the Commissioners of| 
the District.* 

EECOMMENDATIONS. 

The committee recommend : 

First. That a Hpeoific sum be apiwopriated for physicians to the poofj 
and a further Hpeclfic sum for medicines and printing prescriptions fw 
phiiHioians to the poor, 

Second. That no discretion he given to the Commissioners of the Distrid f 
of Columbia to grant moneys to any institution in the District of Columbia^ 
but that aU stich grants be in accordance with specific appropriations for 
sifeh purposes. 

Third, That no appropriation be made for the out-door relief, 

REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 
THE REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Reform School for Boys now accommodates an average of 219 
innu^t'i'S, of whom 09 per cent were committed by the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 17 per cent by the courts of the United States, and 
14 per oout by the president of the board. These figures are based on 
the statistics for the last five years.- The school is not a charitable but 
a reforuuUory institution. It deals with boys who have committed 
otVousos or who are so incorrigible or so outside of the control of their 
parents that they can not be dealt with longer by them, and the aid of 
the State is invoked. The Reform School gets no aid firom private 
souives, but is sup^K)rted by appropriations from Congress. 

The institution is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Prt^sidouKof the Tniteil States, on recommendation of the Attomey- 
lieuoraU and the general management of the institution is in the 
IVparnuont of Justice, although it is supported by appropriations 
made in the Oistriot appn>priation bill. 

The sohivl is in so excellent a condition, and is so ably managed with 
such cxhhI results, that the committee deem that it would be unwise to 
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make any change whatever in its control; further than that, if the gen- 
eral system of organization shall be adopted, the school shonld have 
whatever advantages may arise from being a part of the general 
system.^ 

A CHAPEL NEEDED. < 

The board of trustees has also recommended an appropriation for an 
assembly hall or chapel structure. There is now an urgent need for such 
a building, and the board and the committee believe that it should be 
provided as soon as financial conditions warrant the expenditure.^ 

THE aiRLS' REFORM SCHOOL. 

The Eeform School for Girls is under the same form of management 
as the Eeform School for Boys. The school was established in response 
to the urgent needs of the community, but it has never been able to 
realize the hopes of those who urged its foundation, and up to the pres- 
ent time has been a failure. This result is due to various causes: First, 
the buildings were never suited to the character of the work to be done; 
secondly, the officers and management of the school have been changed 
frequently; thirdly, the girls committed to the school would appear 
properly to be the subjects of the workhouse, rather than of a reforma- 
tory institution ; fourthly, the institution was established to care for 
both white and colored girls, but the accommodations have been so lim- 
ited that up to the present time only colored girls have been received; 
fifthly, the methods jemployed have been suited rather to a workhouse 
than to a reformatory institution. 

RESTRAINT OF INMATES. 

While the Eeform School for Boys has been able to control its inmates 
without duress or any form of confinement, the Eeform School for Girls 
has been practically a prison. The trustees of the school have asked 

1 In response to a letter addressed to the Commissioners of the District of Columhia 
the following reply was received : 

Office Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

Waahington, June 5, 1897, 
Dear Sir : In response to yonr communication of June 3, 1897, the Commissioners 
have the honor to state that they are of the opinion that the Reform School for Boys, 
under its present management, is administered by a hoard of trustees of exceptional 
ability and integrity; and, while the Commissioners have not had an opportunity of 
giving the matter the personal attention which they would be glad to do under other 
circumstances, they believe that the affairs of the school are well and economically 
managed under the present system. 

Very respectfully, JOHX W. Ross, 

President Board of Commissioners, District of Columhia, 
Hon. James McMillan, 

Chairman Joint Select Committee, etc, 

2 Hearings, p. 42. 
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for an appropriation of $50,000 to increase the facilities and efficiency 
of the school. The president of the board of trustees stated to the 
committee that if Congress would grant that amount of money the 
school could erect a building in such a way as to be able to separate the 
criminals from the other girls, and could admit white girls. 

HIGH PER CAPITA COST. 

The cost per capita of the girls in the institution is about $405 for 
1897, which is an excessive cost, brought about largely by the limited 
facilities of the school, and also by the extra guards necessary to pre- 
vent the girls from escaping. In this connection the committee submits 
the following letter from Judge Kimball in regard to the situation at 
the Reform School for Girls : 

Police Court of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C, June 7, 1897. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 3d instant asking me to make a 
statement of my experience of the workings of the Reform School for Girls, together 
with any suggestions I might see fit to make as to the manner in which the school 
might be made an efficient institution. 

Shortly after my appointment as judge of the police court I saw the great need of 
a reform school for girls, and did all in my power to secure an appropriation to erect 
the necessary buildings. The money appropriated by Congress was, in my judg- 
ment, not wisely expended, and in place of two family buildings, each capable 
of caring for 50 girls, but one was built, which could accommodate but about 30 
inmates, and no increase has been made since the first appropriation. That building 
was speedily filled. There is great need of the erection at once of at least two 
family buildings, one for young white girls and one for young colored girls. As it is 
now, the one building is occupied by colored girls exclusively, and there is no place 
to send white girls. There should be an entire separation of the younger girls from 
those older. 

The judges of the police court are frequently very much puzzled to know what 
to do with girls sent to them for trial. To send them to jail or to the workhouse 
keeps them confined but a short time and allows them to associate with older women 
who speedily teach them lower depths of iniquity, so that when they are discharged 
they are w^orse than before. If on the other hand the court lets them go with a 
warning, they get the idea that they can commit offenses without being punished, 
and are speedily again in the toils. The class of girls of which I am speaking can 
not be turned over to the Board of Children's Guardians, as it is difficult if not almost 
impossible to find homes for such girls. The two institutions are intended to provide 
for different classes of cases. 

There is in the District a large number of girls just entering downward paths who 
could be saved by a properly conducted reform school, but with the present institu- 
tion alone there is no possibility of help. I therefore most earnestly urge an ai)pro- 
priation sufficient to build at once two family buildings, and that a third building 
be provided for in one year thereafter. 

There is great need of changing the law to apply both to the girls' and boys' 
reform schools by which the trustees may be authorized to grant tickets of leave, 
revokable by the board, so that should a boy or girl show that he or she is not 
reformed the ticket could be revoked and the person recommitted. The boj^s, as the 
regulations are now in force, can, for good conduct, be discharged in a little more 
^j^an ^wo years after commitment. They are committed, when under 16, until they 
arrive at the age of 21 years. A boy committed at 1^ -woyvY^V^^vb Yl ^Xy^t^. ^K^oXv^x^i^d 
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for good conduct and beyond the age of recommitment, and no matter what he does 

thereafter he can not be again sent to the Reform School. This, in my judgment, is 

entirely wrong. I believe in a revokable ticket of leave for good conduct where it 

is shown that there is a proper home to go to, or one can be found for him by the 

trustees or the Board of Children's Guardians with the necessary supervision of his 

conduct thereafter. Without such power of recommitment up to the age of 21 years, 

the discharge at the end of two years, in my judgment, acquired by my experience 

as a police-court judge, is in most cases a mistake. They go back into the old life 

and many of them are speedily in the i>olice courts again and can not be returned to 

the Reform School. 
I thoroughly believe that the Girls' Reform School should be continued, and by 

the erection of sufficient and suitable buildings would become of great benefit to the 

class intended to be reached by it. 

Very respectfully, 

I. G. Kimball, Judge Police Court, 
Hon. James McMillan, 

Chairman Joint Select Committee on Charities, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The committee recommends : 

That an additional appropriation he made to provide more ample accom- 
modations^ 80 that white girls as well as colored girls may he committed to 
the institution ; that the maximum age at which girls can he committed 
he reduced from 18 to 16 years j thus answering the needs of the community 
and making a more efficient school. 

THE INSANE. 

The insane of the District of Columbia are committed by the courts 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane, the District paying its 
proportionate share for the care and treatment of its insane patients. 
The appropriations are paid to the hospital authorities in monthly 
checks from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia on vouchers 
submitted. 

The Government hospital is under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and more directly under the control of the board of visitors 
appointed by the President of the United States, and composed of nine 
citizens of the District of Columbia. Of the 794 insane from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia remaining in the hospital June 30, 1896, 106, or about 
one-seventh of the whole, were not properly chargeable to the District, 
but were people who had come to the seat of Government to prosecute 
some claim, to obtain some oflBice, or who were simply tramps. Of the 
106, 20 were admitted during the fiscal year 1896, 23 had been in the 
hospital more than ten years, and the remainder for terms varying from 
thirteen months to over nine years. 

INSANE NOT PROPERLY CHARGEABLE TO THE DISTRICT. 

In the report of the Government Hospital for the Insane for 1896 it 
is stated that while the Eevised Statutes, section 4850, give the su^ex!- 
intendent authority to take charge oi \Aife^\i^^et^Q\^.^\^»^SS.\^<sct'ti^^^ 
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can be discovered, or until their residence can be found, with a view to 
the return of such persons to such friends or to their proper places of 
residence, yet it often happens that no friends or residence can be 
found, and the District authorities have no choice but to let them 
remain. "But, after making due allowance for this," the report goes 
on, "it can hardly be doubted that there is a considerable number of 
assisted emigrants froon neighboring States, where the hospital has 
almost too good a reputation, and in far too many cases correspond- 
ence with near relatives of the unfortunate man in the State of his 
residence shows no yearning on their part for his return. These would 
plainly seem to be cases where the District authorities should actively 
interfere, and thus, in the language of the statute, * relieve the District 
of the expense and charge of such indigent insane nonresident."' 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That the hoard of management report to Congress j through the Secretary 
of the Interior^ the draft of a hill to confine the henefits of the institution 
to those ]persons whom the law contemplates as heneficiaries. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

The deaf and dumb of the District of Columbia to the number of 31 
are cared for at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, an 
annual appropriation of $10,500 being made in the District bill to cover 
the expense of such care and training. Pupils received from the Dis- 
trict are retained so long as they give evidence of mental improve- 
ment, none being retained beyond the period of the collegiate coarse 
of study at the institution. Properly speaking, the Columbia Institu- 
tion is not a charity, but is purely an educational institution, and it has 
been included here simply because the care of the deaf and dumb is 
usually regarded as a charity. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The committee has but one recommendation to make in regard to this 
subject, the present provisions being regarded as satisfactory: 

In case of the establishment of a board of charities^ the admission of the 
deaf and dumb j^upils from the District should be placed under the general 
control of that board^ and should not be left with the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Obviously the Secretary should not be called upon to administer Dis- 
trict affairs when there are District authorities capable of doing the 
work. 

FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

The feeble-minded children supported at the expense of the District 

of Columbia number 34; of these 28 are placed at the School for the 

Feeble-Minded at Elwyn^ Pa., at a cost oi %^^o ^«t ^vimvmfor each 
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pupil; the remaining 6 are at a small private institution at Falls 
Church, Va., where special arrangements are made for each child. 
The total expense for the year is $4,645.87. 

Before the organization of the Board of Children's Guardians the 
care of feeble-minded children was intrusted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who placed children in institutions, upon the recommendation 
of the president of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The Fifty-second Congress, however, placed upon the Board of Children's 
Guardians the duty of placing feeble-minded children; but the pro- 
visions of the law were so indefinite as to seem still to require the 
recommendation of the president of the Columbian Institution. The 
law in regard to the care of this class of dependents is otherwise 
ambiguous, and the Board of Children's Guardians desires to have the 
law made explicit by the enactmcjnt of the following legislation : 

PROPOSED BILL. 

That the Board of Children's Guardians of the District of Columbia is hereby au- 
thorized to receive applications on behalf of persons alleged to be of feeble mind 
who have resided within the District of Columbia for not less than one year imme- 
diately preceding the filing of such application^ and to cause such children^ accom- 
panied by their parents or guardians^ to be brought before the board for examination 
touching their mental condition; and whenever^ upon such examination, it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the board that any such person is of unsound mind, or 
is an epileptic, or is idiotic or imbecile, and, therefore, incapable of receiving instruc- 
tion among persons of sound mind, the said board may cause such person to be placed 
in an institution conducted for the special care and training of such persons, at 
such rate of payment as may be found necessary, not exceeding two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per annum. 

That whenever it shall be made known to the Board of Children's Guardians that 
the parents or guardian of any feeble-minded person, who is for the time being sup- 
ported at public expense, or on behalf of whom an application for public support is 
under consideration, is able to contribute toward the support of such person, the board 
shall require such parent or guardian to show, under oath, the extent of his or her 
income or property, and ability to contribute toward the support of such person, and 
the board may thereupon order and require the payment to the board, monthly or 
quarterly in advance, of any sum less than the full amount paid for the support of 
such person by said board. 

In this recommendation the committee concur. The cost of main- 
tenance at Elwyn ($225) is higher than the actual cost ($162.76) of 
supporting a feeble-minded child at the 'New York State Institution 
for Feeble-Minded Children at Syracuse,^ but the Board of Children's 
Guardians have secured a reduction of $25 per annum from the rates 
of 1894-1896, and it is doubtful whether any institution would admit 
both white and colored children at a lower rate. 

The necessity of protecting the community from the propagation of 
idiots is too well established to need comment here.^ The committee 



1 Report of the New York Board of State Charities for 1896, p. 51. 

2 For an instance of the bad effects of committing a feeble-minded ^v^Vt^^JcA. ^sksaa.- 
house of the District of Columbia see Charity B.fe?k.Tm^^,^,^^% 
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suggest that means should be taken to provide not only for feeble- 
minded children, but for feeble-minded adults as well. Idiots are not 
proper patients for the insane asylum, but much less should they be 
suffered to go at large and to inflict their offspring on the public.^ 

INDIGENT BLIND. 

Under section 2 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1858 (11 
Stat. L., p. 294), the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to place for 
instruction in the institution for the blind in the State of Maryland or 
some other State the indigent blind children of teachable age belong- 
ing to the District of Columbia; also the indigent blind children of 
persons actually engaged in the military or naval service of the United 
States. Under this authority 21 blind children were under instruction 
in the Maryland institution for the blind in Baltimore during 1895; 2 
were admitted and 2 discharged during the year, leaving 21 beueflcia- 
ries at the institution on June 30, 1896. 

The cost to the Government for each pupil is |300 per annum, that 
being the amount charged by the State of Maryland for similar instruc- 
tion to others. These sums are paid from the Treasury of the United 
States, the District bearing no part in the support of its own blind. 

The committee recommend: 

That the worJc of providing for the blind children of the District of 
Columbia be transferred from the Secretary of the Interior to the Board 
of Children's Guardians j and that a specific appropriation for the care of 
the blind be made in the District appropriation bill. 

There is no good reason why the District should not take care of its 
own blind, nor is there any reason for burdening the Secretary of the 
Interior with the duty of looking after this class of the District's 
dependents. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem with which the committee has 
had to deal concerns the dependent children. In this District two 
systems are at work — the asylum system and the placing-out system. 
In theory, however, the asylums recognize the placing-out system; 
each of them has provisions in its charter for the indenture of children, 
and each practices that system so far as its resources will allow. On 
the other hand, the Board of Children's Guardians, which makes the 
placing-out system its foundation, is compelled by the nature of things 



1 The State of New York forbids the retention of any idiot in a hospital for the 
Insane, and by the term idiot is understood *'any person who by reason of a condi- 
tion of the brain, either congenital or acquired prior to the age of 12 years, has his 
normal functions so far impaired that he is incapable of performing any other than 
mere mechanical duties under the direction of his guardian.'^ For all such separate 
inaticiitions are provided. 
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to use the asylum for the reception and for the preparation of children 
for homes. 

The mutual antagonism of the two systems ai)pears in their practical 
operation. The placing-out system insists that before a child becomes 
properly a dependent — that is, a proper charge upon the public — the 
courts or some other official authority shall investigate the case and 
decide as to the fact of such dependency. The asylum system — so 
called for convenience — maintains that it is the duty of the State to 
assist in caring for children whose parents may for any reason be 
unable to care for them; and in case the parents become able to resume 
the care of their offspring, under this system the children may be 
returned to them. Children are received without official investigation, 
each institution or organization having its own rules in regard to the 
admission and dismission of children. 

Again, the placing-out system is based on the theory that where the 
natui*al parents of a child have proved remiss in their duty it may be 
for the best interests of both the child and society to have the child 
placed in a new home where it will grow up as a part of the community 
and in this way be trained in habits of self-reliance and in the duties and 
privileges of citizenship. Retention in an institution is contemplated 
only to the extent of training the individual child, so far as may be 
necessary, in habits of veracity, cleanliness, and order, so as to fit it for 
entrance into a home. The asylum system practically prolongs the 
training for years, during which the child is supported by the com- 
munity; and etideavors in the institution to give such a training as the 
public schools would provide for persons placed out. Often these 
institutions are connected with and in part supported by religious 
organizations. It is the custom also for the Protestant churches to 
unite in supporting some one or more institutions; while the Roman 
Catholic Church in every large community maintains a complete system 
of institutions for child-caring work. 

A third difference between the placing-out and the asylum systems 
is found in the fact that the latter system in effect maintains no super- 
vision over the child after it leaves the institution, whereas it is an 
essential part of the placing-out System to visit at intervals the chil- 
dren so placed out and to retain control over the welfare and the per- 
sons of its wards, to the end that they shall be properly cared for, 
educated, and trained. 

As has been said, the difference in the two systems is rather practi- 
cal than theoretical, since the asylum does not intend to provide for 
the unworthy, nor to keep children beyond the time when good homes 
<5an be found for them, nor to neglect children placed out. The weak 
point in the system is that it is not so organized as to protect itself 
against fraud, to search for suitable homes, or to make systematic 
visitations. Its entire energies and resources are required to maintain 
the institution itself. 
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THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM IX THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The magnitude of the dependent-children problem as it affects the 
District of Columbia is seen from the fact that at the end of 1896 
there were 1,014 children supported wholly or in i)art by District 
appropriations. The movement of this population during the year 
shows that 611 children were received, and 316 were discharged. The 
record shows that during the same year 166 children were placed in 
free homes, 138 died, and 177 were restored to their parents or friends. 
The committee has reason to believe that there is duplication in the 
figures showing the number of children placed in free homes; and in 
general it may be said that on account of lack of uniformity in the 
answers to the questions propounded there is a certain amount of con- 
fusion that of itself would call for a systematic supervision over the 
whole subject. 

THE BOARD OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS ESTABLISHED. 

Before the establishment of the Board of Children's Guardians the 
District depended entirely on the several institutions for the care of 
such children as these institutions might admit. This work was begun 
in the first half of the present century by the Washington Orphan 
Asylum and St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum. ]S^cither of these institutions 
has ever been supported by the Government, and both are still doing 
a large work. In 1892 the Board of Children's Guardians was estab- 
lished, with the object of bringing about in the District of Columbia 
those reforms in methods of caring for dependent children that had 
been successfully worked in other communities. Congress in its wis- 
dom, however, never has seen fit to equip the board with some of the 
agencies essential to success, and appropriations to it have been made 
under such restrictions as to seriously cripple its work. For example, 
the board has had no place in which to care for its wards temporarily, 
and has even been without the power to place children in an institu- 
tion supported by the Government without the express permission of 
the authorities of the institution applied to. Again, the amount allowed 
for placing out and visiting childl*en has been so small that during sev- 
eral months of the past year this portion of the work of necessity has 
been suspended. 

ISTotwithstanding these drawbacks, the board has cared for feeble- 
minded and colored children (two classes not welcomed in institutions) 
and has extended its operations so as to cover all the varied lines of 
the work. Should the appropriations be withdrawn from every insti- 
tution in the District the Board of Children's Guardians would be able 
to care for every child who is legitimately dependent on the public for 
its support, and the several institutions would then be free to care for 
those children who, while in no proper sense public dependents, are 
nevertheless subjects for that charity which, chviteh^^ ^\i^ \ievxfeNole,ia.t 
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organizations are accustomed to exercise. Such is the line drawn in 
many of those States whose systems of aid to public dependents is 
noted for efficiency and for completeness. In order that resources may 
be husbanded for proper and adequate care of those really dependent, 
it has been found to be both prudent and necessary to insist on public 
control of all children supported at public cost. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The State of Massachusetts has recently had the subject of the 
organization of charities investigated by a commission, consisting of 
Messrs. William I. Wharton, Charles 1. Folsom, and Davis E. Dewey. 
After frequent hearings and a thorough examination the commission 
reported (February 1, 1897) a total of 1,636 juvenile wards of the Com- 
monwealth under the care, custody, and control of the State board of 
lunacy and charity. The extracts from the report of the commission 
given below bear upon both the creation of a general supervisory board 
and also of a board whose peculiar duty it shall be to care for juvenile 
wards. The work in the District is still so limited as not to require so 
minute a subdivision of duties as is found necessary in a great State 
like Massachusetts, so that one general board of charities here may 
without too much difficulty cover the entire supervisory work, including 
the supervision of the work of the Board of Children's Guardians. 

We believe that it requires no argument [says the Massachusetts report] to show 
that the same board can not in the nature of things undertake the care of a class of 
State wards, and likewise occupy a place of independent criticism of its own work 
in this direction. The only effective, supervision is that which is exercised by a 
board, or by officers who have no part in the duties to be supervised, and the object 
of supervision — and this is specially applicable to all charitable work — is to inquire 
into the work done, to suggest improvements, and to correct evils which may be 
found to exist. 

Supervision by a distinct and separate authority of all work done by officers hav- 
ing the care and custody of any class of State wards seems to have been the policy 
of the Commonwealth, as indicated by the course of legislation. All the State insti- 
tutions having the care of State paupers and juvenile offenders are governed by 
boards of trustees, and are subiect to the supervision of the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity. The three exceptions in this regard seem to be the care and custody 
of neglected and dependent children and of certain juvenile offenders, of iusane pua- 
pers boarded in families, and of the Indians who have not acquired settlements in 
any town in the Commonwealth. 

So far back as 1863 Massachusetts provided for a board of charities 
to investigate and supervise the whole system of public charities and 
correctional institutions of the Commonwealth, and to recommend such 
changes and additional provisions as they may deem necessary for the 
economical and eflBicient administration of the institutions. This board 
has full power to transfer pauper inmates from one charitable institu- 
tion or lunatic hospital to another, and for this purpose to grant admit- 
tances and discharges to such pauper inmates. The visiting agent of 
the board of State charities is cliatgeA. m^ ^^'fe ^\ifc^ ^^'i ^\^isjss>.% 'sS^ 
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the children maintained wholly or in part by the State, or iudenturedl 
or placed in charge of any person by any State institation, ward,al 
officer of the Commonwealth. 

DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

• 

We believe that the work of caring for the State children [the Massachusetti 
report continues] has grown to such proportions that the time has come to recnr,u 
this instance as well as in others where State paupers are cared for, to the old prm* 
ciple of supervision^ properly so called, and to create separate departmeDts, one to 
have the care, custody, and control of the juvenile wards of the State, and the other 
to exercise supervisory powers in relation to the work performed. We therefore 
recommend the creation of a department which shall have the care, custody, and 
control of all the juvenile wards of the Commonwealth who are not in the State 
almshouse, or the Lyman School for Boys, or the State Industrial School for Girls. 
We further recommend that such department be subject to the supervision of the 
State board of charities, as it may be created under the recommendation of this report. 

The constitution of this department for the care of juvenile wards of the Com- 
monwealth is a question of some difficulty ; but we believe that, in vie"w of the 
peculiar nature of the work it has to perform, it would be better to place at the 
head of that department a board of trustees of seven persons, one of whom shall be 
selected from the board of trustees of the Lyman and Industrial schools, and. three of 
whom at least sh.all be women. This board would be similar to the other boards having 
charge of the different charitable institutions and lunatic hospitals of the Common- 
wealth. The advantage of such a board of trustees, as compared with a single head, 
are apparent, when it is considered that, in the care of the juvenile wards of the 
Commonwealth, educational and other questions of much difficulty arise which 
can be better treated by the combined judgment of several persons, devoted to and 
interested in that subject, than by the judgment of any one man or woman. 

We recommend that all the juvenile wards of the Commonwealth who are now 
under the control of the trustees of the Lyman and Industrial schools outside the 
schools shall be placed under the care and custody of the department above sug- 
gested, and that in future, when in the judgment of the trustees of the Lyman and 
Industrial schools any juvenile ward can be better cared for outside the schools, 
such ward should be placed in the custody and under the control of the said depart- 
ment. In recommending that one of the members of the board of trustees of the 
above-named schools should likewise be a member of the board of trustees of the 
department for children we intend that there shall be sympathetic cooperation 
between the two boards. 

The new department might be named the ''department for children," and should 
be intrusted with all the powers and duties relating to the care, custody, and control 
of children now exercised by and incumbent upon the State board of lunacy and 
charity, and performed by it through the departments for the indoor and outdoor 
poor, as organized at present. It should have full power to appoint such agents and 
subordinate officers as it deems fit, and to fix their compensation, subject to the 
approval of the governor and council; and to it should be transferred the licensing 
of boarding houses for infants and the prosecution of cases of violation of the infant- 
boarding law. Moreover, the agents and other officers of the department should b© 
authorized by law to serve all criminal process in juvenile cases, when requested to 
do so by the court or magistrate, and also to act as probation officers when requested 
by the court or magistrate, and should be given the custody of the child during the 
whole or any part of the term of the probation, and should further be authorized 
at any time during the period of probation to take the child without warrant and 
surrender him or her to the court or magistrate by whom the probation is aUowed. 
These last suggestions are made with a view to allow a child to be committed to the 
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Hcare of the department of children for an Indeterminate period thus avoiding the 
mecessity, which has heretofore often occurred, of committing a child guilty of a 
small offense to one of the State institutions or to the State board of lunacy and 
charity during his or her minority. 

We also recommend that juvenile offenders under 12 years of age, who, as the 
law stands at present, can not be committed to a jail, house of correction, or to the 
State workhouse for nonpayment of a fine, may be committed to the care and 
supervision of the department for children for a term not exceeding thirty days. 
It is easy to see, as the law stands at present, that such children practically go 
unpunished, and we believe that supervision such as that suggested might have a 
desirable effect. 

We further recommend that children under 14 years of age, who are held as 
Tvitnesses should not be committed to a jail, but should be given into the custody 
of the department for children until such time as he or she is needed to give his or 
lier testimony. This will be the case where a child is unable to furnish bail for 
examination or trial. (See St. 1882, c. 127, $ 2; 1886, c. 101, $ 4.) 

More good can be done to juvenile offenders by proper intervention at the time 
Trhen the question first arises of what shall be done with them than at any other 
period of their career. This question originates before some court or magistrate of 
the Commonwealth before whom the children are brought, to be disposed of as is 
thought proper under the law. Great care should be had to have proper officers 
representing the department for children at every such hearing, in order that they 
may investigate into the antecedents of each child brought before the court or 
magistrate, and be able to advise fully as to his or her future disposition. 



THE PROBLEM IN INDIANA. 

The legislation proposed by the committee follows in all essentials 
that adopted in the State of New York and that already in force or 
recommended in the State of Massachusetts. The Indiana Board of 
State Charities, in their report of October 31, 1896, recommend to the 
legislature that the children now in the 38 county orphan asylums of 
that State be placed in suitable homes. The report says: 

A very large majority of the children in orphan asylums remain in those institu- 
tions several years during the most impressionable period of their lives. During the 
years when they would most profit from the advantages of real home life they are 
held in institutions where they can not be taught those principles of industry which 
are necessary to useful citizenship. Some method should be adopted by the State 
which would expeditiously and carefully gather up these neglected children and 
place them into homes of honest and industrious families, where they could and would 
receive the benefits of the common schools, training in industry, and all the influ- 
ences which fit a child to mingle with his fellows independently and successfully. 
To accomplish this the State need not incur heavy expense. It is only necessary to 
formulate some plan which will embrace the conditions which exist throughout the 
entire State and which will give the helpless wards of the various communities the 
assurance of the State that they are to have a fair opportunity in life. It should be 
constantly borne in mind that no public institution, however eflftciently and care- 
fully managed, can give to a child the natural surroundings and conditions necessary 
to its proper development. 

In Minnesota and Michigan, the system of officially taking up children, 
training them for home life, and then placing them in homes has been 
carried on for many years with economical and in every way satisfactory 
results. 
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DIVISION OF THE WORK. 

The care of dependent children naturally divides itself into three 
parts: 

{a) The taking up of children. 

(6) The retention of the children to be supported by the public. 

(c) The placing out of children. 

The taMng up of children, — In the District of Columbia, children 
become a public charge through the intervention of the agent of the 
Board of Children's Guardians, the agent of the Humane Society, 
and the various boards of admission to those asylums that receive pub- 
lic moneys. In the case of the Board of Children's Guardians, a judicial 
investigation is held to determine the question of dependency, the 
agents of the board merely being used as an instrumentality for bring- 
ing to light cases in which authoritative examination is necessary. In 
the case of the agent of the Humane Society (an ofl&cer of the police 
department detailed for the work of the society but paid by the Dis- 
trict), the law under which children are taken up by him provides 
explicitly for a judicial investigation 5 but the law is constantly vio- 
lated.^ In the hearings before the committee, this testimony was given 
by the agent of the Humane Society : 

Representative Pitney. What is the system of work of the Humane Society ? 

Mr. Pratt. Officer Wilson will explain it. He can do it better than I can. We 
receive nothing from the Government. We are supported entirely by donations^ by 
memberships, and by the fines collected in the police court ; that is, in the case of 
animals. Mr. Wilson is the officer who attends to this work, and he will answer 
any questions. 

Senator McMillan. You are connected with the police force? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. I am a police officer, detailed as agent of the society. 
Applications are made to me by the parent or guardian of dependent children to 
obtain admission for their children to the different homes. I investigate the cases 
and make application to the home for admission. 

Representative Pitney. How long have you been engaged in that work ? 

Mr. Wilson. I was detailed in 1890. My predecessor, Officer O'Neil, was detailed 
soon after the passage of the law, in 1885. I think he was detailed in 1886. 

Representative Pitney. Can you give us a statement of just what relation the 
work of your society bears to the other charitable work, and especially child-caring 
work, in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Wilson. The class of children with whom we have to deal are usually those 
of parents who have formerly been in better circumstances and have become reduced, 
possibly through getting dismissed or not being able to find employment, or some- 
thing of that sort; and very often the father has deserted the children, or the father 
is dead. Some of them are complete orphans. 

Representative Pitney. What authority do you have over a child when you get 
it? Does the law confer authority? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Representative Pitney. What do you do with a child? 

Mr. Wilson. We merely act as an agent for getting it admission into a home. 

Representative Pitney. What home ? 

1 See act of February 11, 1885. 
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Mr. Wilson. Any home. 

Representative Pitney. Into an institution? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Pitney. Do you place children out in private homes? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. 

Representative Pitney. Not at all? 
' Mr. Wilson. In some cases we do, but it is seldom. 

Representative Pitney. * * * And now, while you are here, I should like to 
hear from you a statement as to how you are guided in your action as to the institu- 
tion in which you put a child, etc. How do you know where to put it? What rules 
do you follow? 

Mr. Wilson. Most of the applicants prefer some particular home. 

Representative Pitney. Most of the applicants prefer it? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; the parents or the guardians prefer some particular home. 
A great many of them prefer the Industrial School, a good many the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum, and so on. 

Representative Pitney. What do you do with a child who has no parent or guar- 
dian, and who is not old enough to have any discretion about the matter? 

Mr. Wilson. I choose the home myself. I make application to some particular 
home. I have to make application for the admission of a child at the regular board 
meeting. 

Representative Pitney. What are the expenses of your work ? 

Mr. Wilson. There is no expense attached to it. I am paid by the Metropolitan 
police department $90 a mouth. 

Representative Pitney. * * * This law gives the Humane Society two differ- 
ent branches of work; first, the prevention of cruelty to children; second, the com- 
mitment under adjudication of the police court, to an orphan asylum or other public 
charitable institution. 

I do not understand what authority of law you have for this general sort of work 
which you seem to be carrying on, of picking up children who are proper subjects 
for commitment to charitable institutions and putting them there. 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know that there is any law for it, but we have always 
thought it was a good work to be engaged in. 

Representative Northway. You have enlarged the statute. 

Representative Pitney. Here there seems to be a police officer detailed for a 
special work, possibly with the best of motives, but it is a loose way of doing busi- 
ness. * * * 

Representative Northway. Do you take children and dispose of them without 
consulting the officers of the Humane Society? 

Mr. Wilson. The parents come and make application to me. 

Representative Northway. And you dispose of the children without consulting 
the society at all? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. It would take too long to call a meeting of the board in 
each case. 

In every community where the question of dependent children has 
been investigated, the root of the difficulty has been found in the desire 
of the parents to be relieved of the care of their offspring until such 
time comes as the childreji may become of an age to be useful about the 
house. It would be difficult, however, to tind another case like that of 
this District, where the Government itself furnishes the direct agency 
for violating its own laws and for adding to the public burdens the 
support in institutions of children who are in no real sense dependent. 

During 1896 the agent of the Humane Society turned over to the 
S. Eep. 700 3 
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Board of Children's Guardians 16 children who were either picked up 
in the streets or were taken from their parents or guardians on account 
of ill usage. These children were regularly committed to the board by 
the courts. Besides these, 134 children were placed in the various 
asylums, presumbly at the request of their parents. Of this namber 
33 were taken to the Industrial Home School, 4 to the Kational Asso- 
ciation for Colored Women and Children, and 7 to the Reform School 
for Boys, where they were maintained wholly at public expense. The 
remainder were placed in institutions receiving Government aid, except- 
ing 18 that were placed at the Washington Ori)han Asylum and 2 at 
St. Vincent's, institutions privately maintained.^ 

It is probable that many of these were cases of real destitution, 
and that had the children been taken before the proper court the ques- 
tion of dependency would have been affirmatively settled. But, on the 
the other hand, it is beyond question that many children handed over 
to the institutions for temporary care should be maintained by their 
parents. 

The recent experience of New York City is instructive on this 
point. Under the provisions of the revised constitution the rule was 
made by the State board of charities that no child shall be retained in 
any institution wholly or partly under public control, as a public charge, 
unless accepted as such in writing by the local poor-law authorities, 
and all such acceptance so made shall become void unless renewed 
yearly. Under this rule the cases of 8,616 children were investigated, 
and as a result the department of public charities declined to accept 
no less than 1,102 children, or about 12 per cent, whose parents were 
either nonresidents or were able and proper persons to support their 
children. In the District of Columbia, if only those children who were 
returned to their parents be reckoned (as not properly dependent — as 
evidently they were not), the saving from the exclusion of this class 
would result in a saving of not less than $17,700, or within $2,300 of 
the annual appropriation for the Board of Children's Guardians.^ 

Again, at each of the ten child-caring institutions, wholly or in part 
supported at public expense, children are admitted according to rules 
varying with each institution. Under this system — or lack of system — 
there can be no uniformity and no proper examination into the condi- 
tion of the needs of the applicant. Moreover, inasmuch as each insti- 
tution urges the amount of its work as a measure of the appropriation 
it should receive there is a constant tendency to increase tthe number 
of admissions beyond the resources of the institution. This evil of 
overcrowding has been adverted to frequently by those who have 
oflBlcially visited the institutions. 

The retention of children. — The Board of Children's Guardians makes 

1 Hearings; p. 109. 
The niimber of children returned to parents was 117 ; the average cost per child 
per year is taken at $100. 
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the statement that for the training of white children there is no lack 
either of institutions or of harmonious action. There is no difficulty in 
securing admission to an appropriate institution for all white children 
needing institutional training. The board now utilizes for its purposes 
the Industrial Home School, the Newsboys' and Children's Aid Society, 
the German Orphan Asylum, the Kational Association for the Relief of 
Destitute Colored Women and Children, and perhaps other like institu- 
tions. Payment is made for each inmate placed by the board. During 
1896 the Industrial Home School received from this source $1,447.16 ; the 
National Association for Colored Women and Children, $1,425.67^ the 
German Orphan Asylum, $74.19; and the Newsboys' and Children's Aid 
Society, $1,682.55. These institutions are utilized only for the temporary 
care of children until they can be placed in homes; and inasmuch as 
there is now competition among the institutions for the care of the 
white wards of the board no new institution is necessary for this class. 

In regard to the children in institutions wholly or partly supported 
by the Government, the same rule should be adopted as is fixed in the 
Hew York constitution, namely, that no person shall be admitted to or 
maintained in an institution at public expense, without the express 
written consent of some competent public authority. 

The question of disposing of the colored children is another and a 
more serious matter. For them there is practically but one institution — 
the National Association for Colored Women and Children. The high- 
est number of persons this asylum can accommodate is 103, and the 
number of children is limited to 90. The association has a long and 
honorable history, and it is managed by devoted women who have 
maintained it at once as an asylum for the aged and a training school 
for the young. Undoubtedly there is need for expansion along both of 
these lines, and the contention of the management is not an unreason- 
able one when they object to the incoming of the wards of the Board 
of Childrens' Guardians who come from the alleys and the slums and 
threaten to demoralize the orphans admitted at an early age by the 
managers and kept for several years of training before they are allowed 
to go into homes or to find situations. With suitable rules for the 
admission and dismission of children, and an adequate system of visit- 
ing of children placed in homes, this institution may well be left to con- 
tinue its good work among that portion of the people who most need 
care and attention. 

The really dependent colored children are of quite another sort. They 
have been aptly described to the committee, as follows : 

The colored children are now here in force. There is uo prospect that they will 
cease to arrive. Alarming numbers of them are practically homeless. Speaking 
broadly of those homeless children, it will not be far from the truth to say that 
their fathers are unknown. Their mothers are performiuj!^ the exacting duties per- 
taining to domestic service, and carrying to their alley homes each night such 
articles of food as are given them or will not be missed from the kitchens of their 
employers. The children are usually locked in the home while the mother goes out 
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to work. In time they learn the use of the windows as means of egress and ingress, 
and they substitute the street for the house. Later they repair in squads to the ash 
dumps for cinders, and these becoming exhausted, they attack coal yards and carts. 
Presently they learn of the possible association of an old tin can and a beer keg set 
on the curb not quite empty. They learn the name aud address of the man around 
the corner who keeps late hours and who buys suspicious-looking property and never 
asks your name. Crowded out of the public schools aud destitute of clothing suf- 
ficient to make it possible for them to appear in company, they sun theoiselves 
against a brick wall, gamble, smoke, plan minor crimes, and idle away their days, 
swiftly qualifying for that inevitable game with the police in which the artful 
dodger for a time succeeds, but is very apt to eventually land in the penitentiary. 

If the children of to-day are to be made fit for the performanoe of civic duties 
^lereafter, we can not begin with them any too soon. Just in proportion to our 
neglect of them now will be the smart of them hereafter. 

It is this class to whom society owes a very large amount of attention, 
both for the sake of the children and for its own sake. The charter of 
the National Association for Colored Women and Children provides for 
the operation of a farm; but this provision has never been utilized to 
oover more than a garden. The Board of Children's Guardians, how- 
ever, has recently secured a farm on the Potomac, near Fort Washing- 
ton, and have there begun in part to duplicate for the dependent colored 
the same work that is being done for the incorrigibles at the Boys' Eeform 
School. If the undertaking shall be successful, the most difficult prob- 
lem in all the work of child caring in the District will be solved. The 
white child, as a rule, requires but a short preliminary training to fit 
him for a free hotne. The colored dependent, on the other hand, has 
much to learn before anyone who is fitted to care for him will be willing 
to take him. 

Home finding. — Every child-caring association that makes known 
widely its desire to place out children has applications for white chil- 
dren numerous enough to enable it to reject the undesirable, so that 
the supply of good homes exceeds the demand. Any organization, 
therefore, that can furnish white children so trained as to make them 
desirable need have no difficulty in disposing of them. With the col- 
ored children the task of finding good homes is more difficult, and it is 
necessary to go farther away. The main difficulty in this case, however, 
is the want of training for the children. Properly trained, the colored 
child also becomes desirable. 

The economy of finding homes for children is seen from the fact that 
the annual expense per child for visitation and inspection in a home 
does not exceed $20 a year, whereas the average expense of maintain- 
ing a child in an institution is $113 per annum. From the establish- 
ment of the Board of Children's Guardians the work of placing children 
in homes has been carried on, and in 1896, although the number of chil- 
dren committed to the board was 93, the total number being maintained 
by the board rose only from 103 to 109, the others having been placed 
in free homes. 
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The result of this legislation would be to ascertain just what children 
are properly public charges and to make adequate provision for all 
such. At the same time the various institutions supported by private 
contributions would be relieved from the responsibility and the expense 
of taking care of the least desirable children, and could devote their 
entire energies to relieving the temporary necessities of orphans and 
half orphans whom the several boards of admission might see fit to 
take in. In this way the line would be drawn clearly between public 
and private charity. 

The agent of the Humane Society testified that the reason why par. 
ents were not willing to trust their children to the Board of Children's 
Guardians was that they could never afterwards claim them. There is, 
unfortunately, another side to this matter. It has too frequently been 
the case that children placed in asylums at the whim or caprice of the 
parents are taken back to homes of want and to the same vicious sur- 
roundings from which they had been rescued. The managers of the 
institutions having obtained no legal hold on the child, can not refuse to 
return it to the parent, no matter how well known the unfitness of the 
parent is. Illustrations of this saddest of all conditions have happened 
in connection with all but one of the institutions in the District, arid 
the Industrial Home School has frequently protiCsted against the neces- 
sity of such surrenders.^ The only safe rule would appear to be to 
have the support and control go hand in hand. 

The reason given why parents are unwilling to intrust their children 
to the Board of Children's Guardians is that when once the children have 
been committed to the board they can not be recovered by the parents. 
Theoretically the same is true of the asylum, for all the charters of these 
institutions provide for the absolute control of the child. It was never 
contemplated that the institutions were to be used as temporary recep- 
tacles, at the convenience of parents. There is here, however, a real 
difficulty that should be met. As the law now stands the investigation 
of the status of children must be made in the police court, often not at 
all the proper place for such an examination. The law should be 
enlarged to include the orphans' court. The committee therefore recom- 
mends that : 

All children under 16 years of age who are hereafter found abused^ 
abandoned^ neglected, morally eooposed, or in a condition of want and suf- 
fering in the District of Columbia, and for whom no other relief is offered, 
be committed to the guardianship of the board of children's guardians 
during minority. That such commitments be made by the police court of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia holding sessions for orphans^ 
court business, and that such courts be empowered to make, modify, and 
revoke orders for contributions toward the maintenance of such children 
by parents, and to enforce such orders, 

^ Hearings; p. 152. 
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This proposed legislation has been embodied in the bill, S. 1079, as 
follows: 

[S. 1079, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session.] 

A BILL to provide for the compulsory support of children by parents in the District of Columbia, 

and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assemhledf That any person within the District of Columbia who, being 
the parent or having the custody of any child under the age of fourteen years, shall 
willfully make any false and fraudulent pretense regarding such child for the pur- 
pose of inducing another to assume the care and maintenance of such child, or who 
shall willfully or unnecessarily refuse or neglect to provide for any child under the 
age of fourteen years, of which he or she shall he the parent or guardian, such food, 
clothing, and shelter as will prevent the suffering and secure the safety of such child, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be sub- 
ject to punishment by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars or by imprisonment 
in the workhouse of the District of Columbia for not more than three months, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. That whenever petition shall have been filed in either of the courts of the 
District of Columbia authorized to commit children to the care, custody, and guard- 
ianship of the Board of Children's Guardians for such commitment of any child, 
and, upon the hearing of such petition before either of said courts, it shall appear, 
from competent testimony and from an examination of the child, to the satisfaction 
of the court that such child is entitled to be committed as aforesaid under or by vir- 
tue of any of the provisions of the act of Congress approved July twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two, entitled ''An act to provide for the care of depend- 
ent children in the District of Columbia and to create a Board of Children's Guard- 
ians ; " and it shall further appear that such child has a father or a mother, either of 
whom is able to contribute to the support of such child, either by reason of having 
means or property, or having an income consisting of wages or salary due for per- 
sonal services or labor or otherwise, said court may commit such child to the care, 
custody, and guardianship of the Board of Children's Guardians, and may, further, 
order the father or the mother of such child, or both such father and mother, to con- 
tribute by stated payments, to be made to said Board of Children's Guardians, 
toward the support of such child such sum or sums, monthly, weekly, or otherwise, 
as in the judgment of said court either or both such father and mother should and 
may be able to pay. 

Sec. 3. That at any time after the commitment of any child to the guardianship 
of the Board of Children's Guardians of the District of Columbia the said board 
may apply to the court before which such commitment shall have taken place for 
an order for contribution toward maintenance by any parent of a child committed 
as aforesaid, or for an order reducing or increasing the amount payable under any 
order previously made ; and in like manner any parent or guardian may apply for 
an additional order reducing the amount payable under any order previously made, 
or revoking such order, or varying or suspending, in whole or in part, the operation 
of the same ; and the courts of the District of Columbia, which have heretofore 
been or which may hereafter be authorized to commit children to the guardianship 
of the Board of Children's Guardians, are hereby empowered to make, modify, and 
revoke orders for contribution toward maintenance as herein provided for. 

Sec. 4. That any person against whom an order for contribution toward main- 
tenance may have been made, as provided for in this act, who shall refuse or neglect 
to make such payments as ordered shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced to suffer imprisonment in the workhouse 
of the District of Columbia for not less than three months nor more than one year : 
Providedj hotvever, That if, after such conviction, any such parent shall appear before 
the court before which such conviction shall have taken place and shall show to the 
sat^Jsfaction of the court that the amount due under such order, up to the time of 
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conviction, has been paid, and fai*ther, with good and sufficient surety, to be 
approved by said court, shall enter into bond to the United States in the penal sum 
of five hundred dollars, conditioned that he will thereafter pay such sums as may 
have been ordered until such order shall be revoked, the said court may suspend 
sentence therein during the continuance of such bond. 

Sec. 5. That if any person against whom an order for contribution toward main- 
tenance shall have been made as provided for in this act shall leave the District of 
Columbia, and shall thereupon disobey such order^ such person shall be deemed to 
be a fugitive from justice, and shall be returnable under provisions heretofore made, 
or which may hereafter be made, for the return of fugitives from justice. 

Sec. 6. That the disbursing officer of the Board of Children's Guardians shall 
receive and shall be responsible under his bond for all moneys paid to said board 
under the provisions of this act, and shall pay the amounts so received by him into 
the Treasury of the United States within twenty days after the close of each fiscal 
quarter. 

Sec. 7. That any person who shall lead, take, or entice away, or attempt to lead, 
take, or entice away, from the institution or private home wherein it may have been 
placed by the Board of Children's Guardians, any child duly committed to the care, 
custody, and guardianship of said board, or shall harbor or conceal, or aid in harbor- 
ing or concealing any such child who shall have absconded from any such home or 
institution without the knowledge and consent of said board, shall, upon conviction 
thereof in the police court of the District of Columbia, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be subject to a fine of not less than ten nor more than one hundred 
dollars, to be recovered as in the case of other fines imposed by said court. 

Any police officer in the District of Columbia shall have power, and it is hereby 
made his duty, to arrest, without warrant, any child who shall have absconded 
from any institution or family home in which he may have been placed by the Board 
of Children's Guardians, and to restore such child to the custody of the board. 

Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

It SO happens, however, that becaase the board is limited to $4,000 
a year for all administrative expenses it has been compelled to suspend 
the work of placing oat children and is compelled to maintain them at 
an annual expense per capita of $113, instead of $16.99 (the cost of 
supervision). In other words, because of an unintelligent division of 
the appropriatiQii the board is compelled to wast^e money. 

This work of personal inspection of the children placed out is essen- 
tial to proper care of the children; and wherever the system has been 
adopted its success has been found to depend on the thoroughness with 
which those receiving children have been held to a strict accountability, 
^o promises, no investigation, no form of contract or indenture has 
been found to take the place of personal inspection of the home and 
conversation with the children apart from their foster parents. 

The committee therefore recommends that : 

In future appropriations for the work of the Board of Children's 
Guardians the expense of visitation and inspection be included with the 
amou7itfor maintenance. 

THE CARE OF FOUNDLINGS. 

From the testimony before the committee it appears that foundlings 
are cared for by the Washington Hospital for Foundlings, by St. Ann's 
Infant Asylum, and by the Board of Children's Guardians* Tha W^^W 
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ington Hospital for Foundlings has been in operation about ten years, 
during which time it has had 538 inmates and has placed 108 children 
in families. The number admitted during 1896 was 66 and the num- 
ber of deaths was 70. The asylum admits only white children, and no 
child remains in the institution more than six years, the majority of 
them being adopted between the ages of 2 and 3 years. On being 
questioned as to the apparent high rate of mortality, the represen- 
tative of the asylum stated that the mortality amounts to about 70 per 
cent of the total number received, which, he claimed, was a low rate 
for a foundling asylum ; in many it ranges up to 90 per cent^ 

According to the testimony the hospital authorities maintain that 
" the great good done by the hospital is in the adoption of the chil- 
dren." The adoption committee, made up of three members of the 
board of trustees, allow persons to come to the hospital and select a 
child to adopt. Inquiry is made as to the character of the applicants, 
and if the result is satisfactory the indenture follows. Out of the lOS 
children adopted the authorities know of but two instances where the 
child was ill used. Some of the children find homes as far away as 
Kansas. iNot knowing who are the parents of the children, the hospital 
authorities have no means of knowing whether or not the children are 
restored to their parents, and there being no system of visitation there 
is of course no definite knowledge as to the welfare of the adopted 
children. It was claimed that the foundling hospital as thus con- 
ducted was a necessary adjunct of the State, for the reason that it 
prevents infanticide. 

St. Ann's Infant Asylum takes children up to the age of 6 years 
It receives both white and colored children, and receives children left 
at the door in baskets, and also those brought by the police. During 
1896 the daily average number of children cared for was 128, and per- 
centage of deaths was 56.25. In the testimony of Dr. Bovee it is stated 
that at St. Ann's about 35 per cent of the deaths are of children under 
1 month, and about 50 per cent are of children from 2 to 9 months.* 
" They usually die in the first few months, or in summer time, from 
diseases peculiar to the weather. Another thing," Dr. Bovee continues, 
"you know in these institutions you can not give a child any food so 
strengthening and healthy as a mother's breast milk. It is pretty hard 
to get a valuable substitute for breast milk, and in these institutions 
they have to be fed with artificial food, though they do get wet nurses 
and put children out in the heated term with wet nurses, and to that is 
particularly attributed the small mortality they have." 

"Then, as to visiting children," says Dr. Bovee, "that is limited of 
course to the children who have been placed out with nurses, and they 
are visited two or three times a week. If they are not doing well, they 
are taken away from the woman who has charge of them. They have, 

^ Hearings, p. 123. ^ Hearings, p. 129. 
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SO far as they can, the physicians of the hospital go out to see the 
children when they become sick." 

The Board of Children's Guardian's during 1896 cared for 52 chil- 
dren under 2 years of age, of whom but 14 died. That is to say, where 
the Washington Foundling Asylum lost 218.75 per cent of the daily 
average of inmates, and St. Ann's lost 56.25 per cent, the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians lost but 35.9 per cent. It is maintained by those who 
favor the asylum system that the dilierence in mortality rates is 
accounted for by the fact that the Board of Children's Guardians come 
into the possession of children who have reached the age of 2 or 3 
months or more, and hence are past the age of greatest mortality. To 
this it is answered that the figures for the Board are limited to children 
under 2 years, while those for the hospitals cover children up to the 
age of 6 years; and also that five-sixths of the wards of the board 
are colored children, the annual death rate among whom in Washing- 
ton is 13.86 as against 5.74 among white children under the age of 6 
years. 

The closer the matter is studied the stronger the argument becomes 
that the plan adopted by the Board of Children's Guardians of placing 
children in homes with nurses results in a diminished mortality. This 
opinion finds support in Dr. Bovee's statement, quoted above, that the 
low rate of mortality at St. Ann's as compared with the Washington 
Hospital for Foundlings is to be found in the extent to which the St. 
Ann's children are placed out with nurses. The difference between the 
rate at St. Ann's and with the board is doubtless due largely to the 
fact that the board keeps no children in an institution. Dr. Bovee's 
explanation and that of the board seem to agree, and experience in 
other communities is in favor of the boarding-out plan. 

Another consideration is the fact that the rapid growth of Washing- 
ton, the hot streets, and the bad air of a city in the summer time causes 
great suffering among children in institutions, and strong appeals are 
put forth to obtain from charitable people money to supply summer 
homes for the little ones. There are already several of these summer 
annexes to asylums, and there is a strong demand for several others; 
so that no city hospital for children is complete without its country 
home. 

The experience of the Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity confirms the results reached by the Board of Children's Guar- 
dians. In Massachusetts during 1896, 768 children were boarded out 
with hired nurses, medical attendance being furnished, and of this 
number 154, or 20.05 per cent, died. In South Australia the same sys- 
tem results in a death rate of but 15.62 per cent. And yet the testi- 
mony of the oflBcers of the Washington Hospital for Foundlings is that 
90 per cent is not an unusual average for the institution, and that 70 
per cent is low. 
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Another point brought out iu the testimony has a distinctly uioral 
bearing. At the Washington Hospital for Foundlings there is as a rule 
no knowledge of the parents, and seemingly as a matter of policy no 
attempt is made to discover the parentage. At St. Ann's, according to 
the testimony of Mr. M. I. Weller,^ the Sisters are perfectly cognizant 
of the parentage of one-half the children. Indeed, many of the children 
were half orphans, temporarily placed in the asylum. This statement 
is confirmed by the report of the asylum, which shows that in 1896 no 
fewer than 50 children were returned to their parents or friends. The 
Board of Children's Guardians causes an official examination to be 
made with the idea of discovering the parents of the children, with a 
view to make them provide tor their offspring if possible. 

In other cities, notably in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
and Buffalo, the work for foundlings has received a new direction and 
an enlarged scope by including the mother with the child. It happens 
often in Washington that girls come here from the country to be deliv- 
ered of their children in a hospital; the mother and child are turned 
from that shelter after a stay of three weeks: the child is abandoned 
on the door of a foundling asylum, and the woman goes back to come 
again. The theory of the foundling asylum is that secrecy gives the 
woman a better chance for future right living. In the cities above 
mentioned, the new movement is based upon the idea that the best way 
both to save the life of the child and to restore the mother to ways of 
right living is by obtaining work for the mother in a home where she 
will be allowed to keep the child. So far as the committee can ascer- 
tain, there is no organized effort in the District to carry on this kind of 
work, and in this respect this community is neglecting a most produc- 
tive field for good.2 

In view of experience in this class of work elsewhere the committee 
believe that the best solution of the problem is to be found in a system 
that will enable the mother and the child to find a home together. This 
result is difficult, but not impossible, to attain. The report of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association for 1896 shows that: 

During the past year, 297 situations have been provided for homeless mothers with 
their babies, as against 277 situations provided iu 1895 and 185 in 1894, making the 
total number of situations provided by the agency since its establishment 759. The 
number of new cases received by the agency and, after an investigation of their cir- 
cumstances, provided with situations during the year was 142. At the beginning 
of the year there were under our supervision 163 women (with their babies) who had 
already been provided with situations. These, with those who have since been pro- 
vided for, make a total of 310 mothers and 310 children under our supervision during 
the year. No mother has died, and of the 310 children, only 3 have died ; a mortal- 
ity rate of a little less than 1 per cent. 

^ Hearings, p. 148. 

2 This statement is made with a knowledge of the fact that the Florence Critten- 
ton Hope and Help Mission aims to keep the mother and child together, and that 
the Woman^s Christian Assox;iation receives women with their children. 
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The total cost of maintaining the agency daring the year was $1;871.21; being an 
average cost of $6.03 for each of the 310 mothers and their babies under our super- 
vision during the year. The expense to the city of supporting a mother and child 
in an institution varies from $3.54 to $380 per year, and a very large proportion of 
the women placed by us could; under the legislation and customs which prevailed 
until very recently, have been supported with their children as public dependents. 
The economic value of this agency is thus apparent. 

The women were received from the New York Infant Asylum, the 
Department of Public Charities, the Nursery and Child's Hospital, and 
from various like institutions. Of the 142 new cases provided for dur- 
ing the year, 36 were young unmarried women with their first children, 
and were greatly in need of care and protection. The others were des- 
titute widows and deserted wives. Of the children, 62 were less than 
a year old, 39 between 1 and 2 years of age, and 41 were more than 2 
years old. Of the 297 situations, 200 were in the State of New York, 
S^ in New Jersey, 10 in Connecticut, and 1 in Vermont. 

The report continues : 

At the beginning of the year there w-ere under supervision 163 women, with their 
babies, who had already been provided with situations; these, with those who have 
since been provided for, make a total of 310 mothers and 310 children under super- 
vision during the year. 

No mother has died, and of the 310 children only 3 have died — an unusually low 
mortality rate — a little less than 1 per cent. 

The results of our work for these mothers and babies are as varied as are the cir- 
cumstances and histories of those who seek our assistance. The primary object of 
the work is to strengthen the tie between the mother and the child, thereby pre- 
venting either from becoming a public charge, saving,*in many cases, the life of the 
child, and protecting the mother from the irreparable injury that would follow the 
abandonment of her child. ^ 

From all these points of view, the results of the work of the past three yeai*8 must 
be pronounced extremely encouraging. In cases of deserted wives and women 
whose husbands were temporarily out of employment, we have often tided them 
over periods of temporary difficulty, and they have been able later to return to 
their parents, relatives, or husbands. In these cases temporary help was the best 
help possible and prevented in many cases the children from becoming permanent 
public charges. It is found in nearly all cases that giving the mother this oppor- 
tunity of caring for her child the first year or two of its life results in her keeping 
it permanently, though not always in a situation under our supervision. The larger 
the number of women who thus become able to support themselves and their 
children under normal conditions, and without the assistance of any charitable 
institution, the better is the work. 

HOMES FOR THE AGED. 

The support of the aged in the District of Columbia, aside from that 
done at the Washington Asylum, has been carried on mainly as private 
charities. The Louise Home, established by the late W. W. Corcoran, 
and amply endowed by him, is undoubtedly one of the finest institu- 
tions of the kind in the United States. Up to the limit of its capacity — 
about fifty persons — the home freely makes ample provision for every 
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necessity of the inmates excepting the item of clothing. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, and probably other 
churches, have homes for the aged, which are supported as private 
benevolences. Thfe Roman Catholic Church maintains the Home for the 
Aged, which occupies property valued at $260,000, of which sum 
$55,000 came from Congressional appropriations. No appropriations 
have been made for the past thirteen years. TheBruen Home, established 
in 1896, does a small work, involving an expense of less than $1,000 a 
year, the support being drawn from private sources. The Aged 
Woman's Home reports a cost of maintenance for 1896 of $762, of which 
sum $300 came from Congressional appropriations. The National 
Association for Destitute Colored Women and Children provide for 
about ten aged persons, and the Woman's Christian Association offers 
accommodations to about the same number. In the case of the latter 
institution, an entrance fee of $100 is required. Both of the latter in- 
stitutions are largely supported by the District. 

In view of the very limited amount of the work done by Government- 
aided institutions and the questionable policy of providing accommo- 
dations for the few, while the many are compelled to seek the asylum, 
the committee recommends that — 

No appropriations shall be made for homes for the agedj nor shall any 
institution receiving public aid admit aged persons; and the board of 
charities J if created, shall make an examination into the cases of all such 
aged persons as may now be in institutions supported tcholly or in part at 
public expense, with the view of ascertaining whether such persons, if prop- 
erly public charges, may not be removed to the asylum, 

WORK AMONG WOMEN. 
THE women's christian ASSOCIATION. 

The Women's Christian Association was organized in 1869 and occu- 
pies property valued at $53,600, of which sum $29,138.33 came from 
the District or the Government treasury. During the year 1896 the 
institution received $4,000 from Congressional appropriations, $50 from 
its endowment fund, $2,616.08 from boarders, and only $531.76 from 
private sources. Practically, therefore, the institution is supported by 
the District. 

The work of the association includes the care of the aged, of women 
temporarily out of work, the care of fallen women, and the care of 
infants. Six old women, by the payment of $100 each, have been 
received for life. Three hundred and eighty-five adults and 21 infants 
were received during the year. The same number of adults and 19 of 
the infants were discharged during the year, leaving as the population 
of the institution on January 1, 1897, 56 adults and 6 infants. Woman 
who need a temporary home after being in a hospital or while seeking 
temporary employment, also women who come to Washington after a 
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pension or in the hope of obtaining a Government position, are main- 
tained for a time and sometimes are assisted to return to their friends. 

Working women who earn less than enough for a living are provided 
with a home, and from 8 to 10 women who have committed oft'enses 
against chastity are sheltered in the Home and have employment given 
them until they are ready to go out into the world. All those who earn 
anything are called upon to pay sums varying from $4 to $15 per month. 
During 1896, 6,692 free lodgings and 16,874 free meals were given to 
needy women. Employment was found for 84 persons as childrens' 
nurses, waitresses, housekeepers, or cooks. During the twenty-six 
years of its existence the Home has sheltered upward of 6,000. 

Another branch of the work which does not appear in the reports of 
the committee, but is mentioned in the twenty-Seventh annual report, is 
that of outdoor aid rendered during 1896 to the amount of $300 from 
the association funds. During that year 250 families were aided by 
gifts of food, fuel, and clothing. Homes were found for 4 children and 
employment was found for 13 persons. 

While the committee has no doubts as to the benefits of the work 
done by the management of the home, yet we feel called upon to sug- 
gest that the field covered is entirely too broad for any one institution 
to manage. The committee therefore recommends that — 

The work for the aged he discontinued; that the outdoor relief he turned 
over to the Associated Charities^ leaving to the Home its more legitimate 
tasJc of providing temporary accommodation for those in need of such 
service. 

It would seem, also, that work of this kind should so commend itself 
to the charitably disposed that, with the plant it already has, the Home 
need not call upon Congress for so large an appropriation as it has been 
receiving. 

More than this, full reports of all the receptions and dismissions 
should be made to the board of charities, so that the practice of 
women in seeking refuge in one home after another at public expense 
may be checked. The committee also doubts the advisability of the 
association undertaking work among fallen women, in view of the 
fact that there are so many other institutions designed especially for 
this class of work. 

THE YOUNG WOMBN'S CHRISTIAN HOME. 

This institution occupies lands and buildings valued at $10,000, the 
gift of Miss Edbby, to be used for charitable purposes. The work of 
the institution is to furnish homes for young women of good moral 
character who need assistance. The income from Congressional appro- 
priations during 1896 was $1,000, from the boarding department 
$2,901.23, and from private sources $621.21. 

The committee can see no good reason why the work of the Young 
Women's Christian Home and that of the Women's Christian Associa- 
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tion could not profitably be cousolidated, and we therefore recommeDd 
that no further appropriations be made for this institution. 

NATIONAL FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOPE AND HELP MISSION. 

This institution was organized in 1888, and occupies a property to 
the value of about $18,000. This institution seeks an appropriation of 
(5,000 toward the purchase of the property occupied. The institution 
is one of a series of like missions which have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for the purpose of affording a refuge for 
women, and during the past year the Washington Mission admitted 
397 such. It received $1,000 irom Congressional appropriations and 
$2,969.23 from private sources. 

Some system should he adopted whereby the cases may he investigated by 
competent authority^ and such of the inmates of the homes as may he found 
to he properly puhlic charges he paid for at a specific rate — all admissions 
a/nd dismissions to he regulated according to rules to he adopted by the 
board of charities^ if such a hoard shall he established, 

WORK AMONG MEN. 

In 1878 the Night Lodging House Association was incorporated, and 
until 1892 this association maintained a temporary refuge for men who 
are out of employment — practically for the accommodation of tramps. 
In 1892 the association was reorganized as the Municipal Night Lodging 
House, the property owned by the Night Lodging House Association 
being taken by the Government, which thenceforth assumed the entire 
support of the institution, at an annual expense of $4,000. The prop- 
erty is still owned by the Municipal Night Lodging House Association, 
and it is in very bad condition. 

The institution has lodging for 72 people, but has maintained as 
many as 91 in stormy weather by letting the inmates sleep on the floor. 
In winter the average number of inmates is from 40 to 60; in mild 
weather the average is about 14 a day. Lodging is provided for the men, 
not to exceed three days in any one quarter. About one-third of the 
men are what are known as "good men;" the others are men who do 
not or will not work, except when they are compelled to do so by star- 
vation. Inmates saw and split wood in payment for food and lodging 
unless incapacitated by infirmity or illness. Tramps who refuse to 
work are treated as vagrants and sent to the workhouse. The need of 
an institution of this kind is recognized in all cities, and as a matter of 
protection to the community the institution performs a valuable service. 

The committee^ therefore^ recommends that steps he taken to secure the 
title to the land and buildings ^ and that an appropriation he made to pro- 
vide such repairs and such provision for cleanliness as may he necessary 
to put the institution in good condition^ or, what would be better, that the 
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property be sold and a more available site purchased. It is not necessary 
to expand this worJc, for the reason that the Central Union Mission, a pri- 
vate institution, provides for the same class of dependents. 

MEDICAL CHARITIES. 

A statement at once comprehensive and definite in regard to the 
medical charities of the District of Golnmbia appears as Appendix A 
of this report. The committee requested Dr. Henry M. Hurd, the 
superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Baltimore,' Md., 
and Dr. John B. Ohapin, in charge of the department for the insane 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., to inspect the District 
hospitals and to make a report thereon. They made two visits to 
Washington, visited each of the hospitals mentioned in their report, 
made a thorough examination of all portions of each hospital, talked 
with the persons in charge of the hospitals, studied the reports in the 
hearings before this committee, and united in recommendations which 
may be found in detail below. Both doctors have been unusually suc- 
cessful administrators in the field of hospital management, and the 
committee can not commend too highly the painstaking, lucid, and 
impartial consideration they have given to the intricate and perplexing 
problems with which they were called upon to deal. While it is too 
much to expect that each of their recommendations can be put into 
immediate effect, this committee believes that until the general system 
proposed by them shall be carried out the medical charities of the Dis- 
trict will continue to be at once extravagant and inadequate, furnishing 
care to the people from other portions of the country and to those who 
are able to pay for treatment, while at the same time the really needy 
are shut out. 

Doctors Hurd and Chapin advocate for the medical charities the same 
general system that this committee recommend for all District chari- 
ties, namely, a board of charities with power over admissions and dis- 
missions. Indeed, in no other way can the medical charities reach the 
persons for whom they are intended. 

The doctors also call attention to a matter that for many years has 
been a standing disgrace to the District of Columbia — the want of suit- 
able provisions for the treatment of the milder contagious diseases. 
Hitherto a mixture of greed and ignorant fear has been effective in 
preventing the establishment of isolating buildings for the treatment 
of such cases in connection with several of the general hospitals. For 
the want of such provision lives are being sacrificed and disease is 
being spread throughout the District. Hospitals are drawing annually 
tens of thousands of dollars from the District treasury, and at the same 
time absolutely refuse to make reasonable provision for the treatment 
of those diseases which, as every medical man knows, can be treated, 
not only with the greatest success in hospital, but with absolutely no 
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danger either to the health of the neighborhood or to the value of the 
surrounding real estate. The time has come when common humanity 
demands that appropriations be made contingent on the hospitals sup- 
plying accommodations so imperatively demanded by the community 
and for which Congress has already provided the money. 

frbedmen's hospital. 

Unquestionably the ordinary hospital accommodations of Washing- 
ton are in excess of any legitimate demand, and the appropriations 
made for the support of such institutions are more than sufficient to 
provide for the really poor and destitute; and yet, since this committee 
was appointed two or three hospitals have been organized, and one 
hospital has been closed because the person who provided the building 
neglected to provide funds for maintaining the institution. In view of 
these facts, a reorganization in hospital work may safely be made at 
this time without creating any suffering. 

The work of reorganization should begin with the Freedmen's Hos- 
pital. This institution, occupying a site and a class of buildings 
entirely unsuited to hospital work, is supported by the District of 
Columbia and is managed nominally by the Secretary of the Interior. 
As a matter of fact, there is no management worthy of the name; and 
it certainly speaks well for the honesty of those immediately in charge 
of the institution that Congress has not oftener been called on to inves- 
tigate its affairs. The surgeon in charge has no power over the admis- 
sions or dismissions of inmates. He must take in all who bring orders 
&om the Interior Department, where no adequate examination is made 
into the merits of the cases. He also receives persons sent by the 
physicians to the poor and those who apply in person. Although 
established and ostensibly maintained for the benefit of the colored 
people, about one-third of the hospital population are white, and a very 
considerable proportion of the entire number are legitimate patients for 
an inebriate asylum. Patients known to be perfectly able to pay for 
their accommodations are received and cared for at the expense of the 
District, and there is now no way of preventing this state of affairs. 

Added to these considerations is the fact that the hospital is unduly 
expensive. Although the hospital fur Dishes the means of medical 
instruction for the medical department of Howard University, the 
hospital pays to the university an annual rental of $4,000 a year for 
ground rent and for a portion of one building. The total expenses of 
the institution are $54,000 a year, a sum grossly disproportionate to 
the amount of medical and surgical work actually done at the hospital. 

After an extended and careful consideration of the matter, the com- 
mittee recommend that the entire plant, such as it is, be turned over 
to the trustees of Howard University, and that the appropriation be 
reduced to an amount not exceeding $30,000, to be paid for the care and 
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treatment of a specific number of patients according to a contract to 
be entered into between the said trustees and the Commissioners of 
the District of Oohimbia. The committee make these recommendations 
in the full belief that when the* admissions and dismissions shall be 
properly guarded the sum named will enable the hospital authorities 
to furnish care and treatment of a kind vastly superior to that at 
present furnished to the great majority of the patients. Also by placing 
the trustees of the. Howard University in charge of the institution 
provision can be made for pay patients and in this way both the income 
and the benefits of the hospital can be extended legitimately, and also 
the dual management, that is now no management, can be ended. 
Moreover, when the Freedmen's Hospital shall be reduced to its proper 
work, it will be found, doubtless, that the trustees of Howard Univer- 
sity can dispose of the lands now owned by them and occupied by the 
hospital, and with the proceeds can erect on their university grounds, 
or near by, modern hospital buildings of sufficient size and of such a 
character as to care for the needy poor of the colored race who seek a 
hospital managed by people of their own race. In this connection it 
should be remembered that as a rule the other hospitals in the District 
admit colored people. 

THE ASYLUM HOSPITAL. 

The hospital operated in connection with the Washington Asylum 
has far outgrown the uses for which it was intended. It has become a 
municipal hospital, and it is the only hospital to-day that is really 
under municipal control in the sense that persons can be sent to it by 
the municipal authorities with a certainty that they will be received. 
It is located in a situation where the patients have to suffer not only 
from the diseases they have when they enter, but also from the malaria 
created by the exhalations from the Anacostia flats on the one side 
and from the James Creek Canal on the other. 

Moreover, the hospital draws its supplies from the asylum — that is, 
from the poorhouse — and while the committee does not doubt that the 
intendant is disposed to furnish the patients the diet and other nec- 
essaries needed by the sick, yet the fact remains that those persons 
who are so unfortunate as to be consigned to its ill-adapted pavilions 
are deprived of those advantages of nursing and maintenance to which 
the needy sick are justly entitled. 

The committee therefore recommend that the management of the 
asylum hospital be divorced absolutely from that of the asylum proper; 
that a superintendent and two resident physicians of the hospital be 
employed, and that a staff of physicians be secured on the same basis 
that other hospitals secure their staffs. 

The work now done at the asylum hospital and that done at Colum- 
bia Hospital might well be combined in one institution but in separate 
buildings; and thus a duplication of agencies might be done away with. 
S. Eep. 700-. — 4 
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COLUMBIA HOSPITAL. 

Columbia Hospital needs a complete reorganization. The main 
building was formerly a residence, and was never adapted to hospital 
purposes. The pavilion, where most of the hospital work is done, is a 
slight wooden structure of no particular value. The ground occupied 
by the hospital is very valuable. It might be sold advantageously, 
and the proceeds might well be applied to the purchase of a less expen- 
sive site and the erection of modern hospital buildings. The nature of 
the cases treated is such that a site in the suburbs, but near some rapid 
transit street railway line, would answer every purpose. 

In this connection the committee would call attention.to the fact that 
of the patients treated at Columbia Hospital in 1896, 125 came from 
Virginia, 30 from Maryland, and 506 from the District of Columbia. 
The committee submits that it is no part of the duty of the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia to support a hosi)ital for the benefit of the 
taxpayers of the adjacent States. How great this burden is may be 
seen from the fiict that, according to the statement of the superintend- 
ent of charities for the quarter ending December 31, 1897, the average 
number of patients at Columbia Hospital \vas 45.33, while the average 
number of employees and others was 53.95 ; the total days' maintenance 
furnished palients was 4,170, while the total days' maintenance fur- 
nished employees and others was 4,864. 

At the time Columbia Hospital was started there was an undoubted 
need for a hospital for the treatment of diseases peculiar to women, but 
at the present time it may well be questioned whether there is any 
necessity for anything beyond a maternity hospital. Should such a 
separation be made in the work, the troublesome question of pay 
patients in a purely municipal institution would be disposed of; the 
charity maternity cases from the various hospitals could be gathered 
into one institution, and the gynecological cases could be treated in the 
regular hospitals, at the cost of the patient where the patient is able 
to pay, and otherwise at the expense of the District. 

In making these recommendations the committee can not ignore the 
fact that ever since its establishment, in 1866, Columbia Hospital has 
been the object of more or less severe criticism; that there have been 
numerous and radical changes in the management; and that for no long 
period has there been harmony in the board of trustees. 
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Report on the hospitals of the District of Columbia^ by Dr. Henry M. Hurd, 
superintendent of the Johns HopMns Hospital at Baltimore^ Md.^ and 
Dr. John B. ChapiUj physician in chief and superintendent of the depart- 
ment for the insane of the Pennsylvariia Hospital at Philadelphia, Pa. 

WASHiNaTON, November 24, 1897. 

To the Joint Select Committee to Investigate the 

Charities and Reformatory Institutions in the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen : In compliance with the instructions contained in the 
letter of your chairman, in which we were asked to examine into and to 
report upon the condition of the hospitals of the District of Columbia, 
with special reference to their "organization, equipment, expense, the 
relations of pay patients, the limits of charity, and methods of admis- 
sion,'' we beg leave to submit the following report: 

In the performance of the duty assigned to us, we have visited the 
following-named hospitals, and have carefully examined into their pres- 
ent condition, to wit : The asylum and almshousehospital 5 the Children's 
Hospital; the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum; the 
Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital ; the Freedmen's Hospital ; 
the Garfield Memorial. Hospital; the National Homeopathic Hospital, 
and the Home for Incurables. We have also read carefully, in addition, 
the details of the hearings before your committee, and have examined 
the financial statements appended to the same. We have been afforded 
every facility for a thorough examination by the officers of all these 
hospitals, and have received many suggestions from them as to the 
needs of the various hospitals under their care. The officers of all, 
without exception, have displayed an excellent spirit of cooperation, and 
have seemed most anxious to do everything in their power to promote 
the object of the inquiry. These hospitals all have high ideals of excel- 
lence, and are striving to do good work. Their managers and boards 
of trustees are actuated by a spirit of true philanthropy, and are devot- 
ing their time and means without hope of material reward to the service 
of the destitute, the sick, and the suffering. 

The following is a detailed account of the condition of each hospital 
visited and such findings and conclusions as have been reached: 

1. The Providence Hospital. — The condition of the Providence Hospital 
is excellent. Every part is clean and orderly. The furnishing is appro- 
priate and attractive. The hospital is well equipped to meet the needs 
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of medical and surgical emergency cases. The plans, while folly in 
accord with the best medical requirements of the date when they were 
prepared, may be materially improved in any additions which may 
hereafter be made. The nursing and administrative services are of a 
high moral character, and such as may be looked for where a Christian 
consecration to the performance of unselfish duty to the sick and injured 
exists. 

An effort was made to ascertain the proportion of acute and chronic 
cases under treatment but it was found impracticable to secure definite 
data. Without more complete returns no accurate statement can be 
made of the number of acute and chronic cases that may be under treat- 
ment at any given date. There are at all times a certain proportion of 
incurables and chronic cases in the hospital. There is no rule in opera- 
tion that limits the stay of these cases. They may remain until removed 
by friends or until they die. The tendency must be toward an accumu- 
lation of chronic cases unless some system is provided for their removal 
elsewhere, and such cases might come to occupy beds that could be 
used for a larger number of acute and probably curable patients and 
thus hinder and even put a stop to the most remedial work of the hos- 
pital. The policy of aggregating incurables at this well-appointed 
hospital should be discouraged unless provision is made for their sup- . 
port by private endowments. It should be equipped for doing the best 
quality and quantity of medical and surgical work to. emergency cases 
and also to such other cases as give a fair promise of relief. 

It was understood that but one resident physician was in service. 
There are always emergencies in hospital service which require the 
presence of two physicians at least. The resident house staff has also 
a need of some recreation and relief, and if but a single physician is 
resident he must either remain always at the hospital, or from neces- 
sity the hospital may at times be left without any physician. In our 
judgment the resident medical staff should be enlarged. 

It is readily understood that hospital managers may not undertake 
to rule against any poor person suffering from disease who presents 
himself at their door asking for admission, and that in the absence of 
any comprehensive system of granting relief, charity may be blind to 
every consideration but the desire- to afford immediate assistance. 
Hence it is not surprising that many patients in this hospital are not 
residents of the District of Columbia or entitled to relief by reason of 
a legal settlement in the District. 

The spirit which actuates the sisterhood which controls the Providence 
Hospital is further Illustrated in the willingness to enlarge the scope 
of their work so as to make ample provision on their grounds for the 
reception of contagious diseases, excepting smallpox. (Hearings of Joint 
Committee, p. 254.) Contagious diseases in their incipient stages are 
not readily recognized and may develop in wards, exposing other 
patients in the ward to the danger of infection. Ko provision now 
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exists for the reception, isolation, and treatment of contagions diseases 
occurring in the city of Washington, as we are informed. In view of 
these circumstances and the commendable offer that has been made, no 
objection can be properly raised to the erection of ^ ward on the ample 
grounds of this hospital without risk of the spread of contagion to the 
main hospital or the adjacent neighborhood. In our opinion it should 
be a separate and detached building at least 50 feet from the street or 
any inhabited building. 

No ambulance service has ever been established in connection with 
this hospital. It seems desirable that a service of this character be 
established and maintained in connection with every hospital which 
receives acute surgical and medical cases. 

There is no lying-in service at this hospital. 

The cost per patient per day during the year 1896 is stated by the 
sister superior to be 70f cents. 

2, The Garfield Memorial Hospital, — The Garfield Memorial Hospital 
consists of a central administration block and connected pavilions. 
The grounds are ample, and seem sufficient for the uses of the hospital 
for many years to come. Its plan is excellent and in accordance with 
modern ideas of hospital architecture. It can be enlarged by the erec- 
tion of additional pavilions as may be required. Its wards are clean, 
and the hospital appears orderly and well administered. It has all th6 
essential equipment for the treatment of acute medical cases, of those 
suffering from injuries, and of others requiring surgical aid. The rule 
limiting admissions to this hospital to acute cases, and for a period not 
exceeding sixty days, and to exclude chronic cases is a good one. It 
appeared that this rule was generally followed, from the appearance 
of a majority of patients who were in bed and were evidently need- 
ing personal attendance. The managers are to be commended for 
the appointment of a physician-superintendent skilled in hospital 
administration. 

As in the Providence Hospital, there seemed a lack of definite rules 
as to the reception of free patients residing outside the District. 

No provision is made for the isolation or treatment of contagious 
diseases outside the hospital building, and such cases are not received. 
In our judgment, some provision should be made upon the ample grounds 
of this institution, in order that a case developing within the wards 
might be properly isolated ; also that cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and measles might be received when their care outside might endanger 
the public health. A new surgical operating room seems of prime 
importance. The operating room at present occupied has been impro- 
vised in a basement room, and is not well suited for the purpose. The 
light is deficient and the surroundings of the operating room are unsuit- 
able. The kitchen building is wholly inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the hospital. A lying-in service for both white and colored 
patients has been established at this hospital. 
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The cost per patient per day in 1896, as stated in the annual report, 
was 88 cents. 

We would commend the general plan of the hospital. There is au 
appearance of efhcient administration and an evident desire to do the 
best medical and surgical work. The work of nursing seems thoroughly 
organized and efficiently performed in connection with a training school 
for nurses. The nurses are active, energetic, and painstaking. There 
is an ambulance, which is sent out upon call, but no regulations exist 
for its use by the public. It is seemingly sent out for the sick as a 
matter of courtesy rather than to meet a public necessity. 

3. The Children's Hospital. — The Children's Hospital was inspected 
and the reports of the managers, the lady visitors, and of the several 
medical and surgical services have been read. The whole work done 
here is on a high plane, and is au interesting exemplification of a hospi- 
tal projected, managed, and administered by a large number of women, 
properly supplemented by such aid as the Government may grant. 

There is a small ward for the isolation of cases of contagious disease, 
but no separate provision in a detached building for their reception 
and isolation — a provision so essential in all hospitals for children* 
The provision for the treatment of orthopedic cases, in our judgment, is 
very inadequate. 

When the helplessness of the inmates of this hospital is considered, 
we can not feel that our whole duty is performed if we do not call to 
the attention of the proper aut horities the importance of safe-guarding 
these children from fire. There should be fire escapes and fire walls 
dividing the buildings, to prevent a total destruction of the hospital in 
case of fire. 

The nursing of children and infants seems efficientlj'^ and carefully 
performed. A training school for nurses exists in connection with this 
hospital and the Columbia Hospital for Women. The daily per capita 
cost of maintaining patients during 1896 is stated by the resident phy- 
sician to be 78 cents. 

4. The Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital. — The large num- 
ber of persons reported as applying for such relief as a dispensary is 
expected to furnish is a sufficient warrant for the existence and con- 
tinued support of this institution. In addition to out patients applying 
for medical and surgical treatment, accident cases and emergency cases 
are received. The highest number cared for at one time in beds in 
wards during 189G was 17. 

The building and site may have been the best that could have been 
provided at the time of its erection, but they are now inadequate for 
all the demands upon them. The building is contracted and too high. 
The superficial space is divided into small apartments, which are too 
often crowded and imperfectly ventilated. Sufficient attention was 
apparently not given in the consideration of plans for the classes of 
persons who crowd into the house day after day. TVl^ ^^^^^ ^^V ^-^^^s^ 
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for the out-patient department is so contracted it hardly seems possible 
to conduct the operations of the dispensary in a comfortable and 
orderly manner. 

We have given careful attention to the statement of one of the attend- 
ing staff as to the desirability of assigning beds and wards to other 
than emergency patients for the purpose of affording temporary relief 
to cases which are not strictly accident cases, and much may be said in 
favor of this practice, but we are of the opinion that the present provi- 
sion for this class is much larger than is necessary. It would be a better 
policy to reduce the present number of beds, to limit the stay in the 
emergency department to a few days — three to five days — or until the 
patient can be safely removed to one of the general hospitals of the city, 
and not to receive any bed cases of a chronic character for the purposes 
of performing operations. 

We believe that emergency cases and wards for the sick have no 
proper place in a dispensary building, and that as a rule they should 
be at once removed to a general hospital, which is better arranged for 
the immediate and after care of the patient. The care of an average 
of twelve bed cases in this institution also involves the maintenance 
of a kitchen service, the purchase of supplies, a laundry, and a variety 
of paid services, requiring an expenditure out of proportion to the 
number treated. All of these functions have no proper place in a dis- 
pensary. An enlargement of the grounds and buildings has been sug- 
gested. It may be a question whether the proposed enlargement will 
furnish the desired relief, and there is a reasonable apprehension that 
the cost of maintenance will be materially increased and the general 
conditions now existing will be aggravated. If it should still be deemed 
advisable to enlarge the scope of the work of this institution, we would 
think it the better plan to dispose of the present property and seek a 
location with larger superficial space elsewhere. 

The ambulance service connected with this hospital seems more com- 
plete than that in connection with any hospital in the District. It 
ought, however, to be still further perfected by the erection of a stable 
upon the premises. At present an inevitable delay occurs in sending 
out the ambulance, by reason of its location at a neighboring stable. 
In accident cases a delay of even a few moments in bringing a compe- 
tent ambulance wagon to the scene may be fatal. 

An excellent laboratory exists in connection with this hospital, 
founded and maintained by a member of the attending staff'. 

Trained nurses are on duty at this hospital, but no training school, 
as such, has been organized. In view of the very special character of 
the nursing done here, it is very useful to afford graduates of other 
schools these admirable facilities for additional instruction. 

The cost per patient per day for 1890 has not been given. 

5, The Columbia Hospital for Wojuen. — This hospital com\)riaes. a. 
department for surgical gynecology aw^ \w^\,fe\w\V3 ^^^ct^'^^^'^^^^^^sKas^- 
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dating an average of 46 patients daily. Of the physical condition of 
this institution an inspection confirms all that has been shown in the 
hearing before the joint committee. The main building was not origi- 
nally constructed for hospital purposes. The principal work is done in 
wooden pavilions which have been annexed to it. The whole is poorly 
furnished and presents a dilapidated, ill-appointed appearance, which 
seems quite unsuited to the skillful surgical work which is performed 
here. It might be a question why the managers and medical staff have 
assented so long to be responsible for its appearance or continuance 
without a vigorous protest. To undertake to modify and modernize 
this hospital would involve a considerable outlay, and then it would be 
unsatisfactory. If it is conceded that there is some necessity of con- 
necting a gynecological ward and operating room with maternity wards, 
there are stronger reasons why general gynecology should be separated 
and relegated to the gynecological wards of a general hospital. There 
are also important considerations which favor the creation of a single 
maternity department for the whole city, which would save the duplica- 
tion of this service. To attempt to satisfactorily modify this building 
would, in our judgment, amount to a reconstruction, and be a wasteful 
expenditure. 

The ground upon which the hospital now stands is very valuable, and 
it would be true economy to sell it and to build with the proceeds a 
model lying-in hospital. The nursing is conscientiously and efficiently 
performed. The training school is also charged with the nursing of 
children at the Children's Hospital. The daily per capita of mainte- 
nance of patients for 1896 has not been given. 

6. The Freedmenh Hospital. — The Freedmen's Hospital comprises a 
portion of the medical school building of the Howard University, which 
is used for officers, a disi)ensary service, and an operating room, and 
pavilion wards, which are annexed. The medical staff have quarters 
in the main building. The pavilions are wooden structures. The inte- 
rior and exterior of these latter buildings show a gradual deterioration 
from constant use and neglect or inability to make necessary repairs. 
The pavilion wards suggest but a temporary use and a makeshift at 
some emergency period. The water-closet arrangements are primitive 
and insanitary. The ventilation when the windows are closed must be 
imperfect; the heating is by stoves and of the most primitive character, 
attended with constant danger of lire. The furnishing is poor. The 
general appearance is depressing, and, aside from the shelter the hos- 
pital affords, the relief and care which are furnished the unfortunate 
and suffering inmates, the opportunities which colored medical students 
and colored women secure here to acquire medical experience and nurse 
training, there is nothing to commend nor any good reasons why it should 
continue to exist in its present state. , 

If at any time the necessity existed to create this hospital, and if the 
reasons that first called it into existence have force now, the buildings 
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should be reconstructed accordiug to improved hospital plans, and the 
present buildings abandoned altogether. In our opinion the present 
structures should be condemned for hospital uses if it is not deemed 
practicable or advisable to maintain them or restore them. 

A perusal of the report of the surgeon in chief conveys the impres- 
sion that the service of this hospital is large and active. On the day 
of our visit the number of patients in the hospital was 148. Of this 
number 70 were acute cases, including 24 in the maternity wards, and 
78 were chronic cases, most of whom would be equally comfortable in 
some home or asylum. 

It has been claimed that this hospital is essentially a national insti 
tution. If this is true the beholder will turn from its premises with sad 
impressions at the exhibition of suffering and squalor which is here 
presented and the inadequacy of the plant provided for its relief. 

The nursing and medical care seem excellent. The training school 
for colored nurses is in successful operation. The daily per capita cost 
of maintenance of patients is stated by the surgeon in chief to be 47 
cents. 

This hospital has an extensive lying-in service. 

7. Asylum and almshouse hospital, — This institution is connected with 
the almshouse and workhouse and consists of five wards, accommodat- 
ing about 70 patients sent directly irom the city or transferred from the 
pauper department of the almshouse and other District institutions. 
The wards, or pavilions, are wooden structures erected in recent years, 
and are considered an improvement on former buildings. They are 
lacking in conveniences, have unsanitary water-closet arrangements, 
the furnishings are poor, and the number of nurses insufficient for the 
proper attendance upon the sick. In our opinion it has been an 
erroneous and unwise judgment to erect or to maintain a hospital for 
the worthy poor who are sick in the shadow and amid the environments 
and associations of an almshouse. While we sympathize with the 
efforts of officers, physicians, and others concerned to make the best 
use of the limited facilities placed at their disposal, yet, if we are to 
use plain language, we must declare the present standard of care and 
provision for the sick but little above that of the primitive country 
poorhouse of an earlier day. 

The trained nurses who are struggling with this unfavorable envi- 
ronment in the care of the sick in this so-called hospital deserve high 
praise. It is doubtful, however, if it is in the power of any service, 
however devoted, to lift the hospital up to the proper standard in its 
present buildings with their present surroundings. There is a lying-in 
service at this hospital. The daily per capita cost of maintenance is 
stated by the intendant to be 31 cents. 

8, N'ational Homeopathic Hospital, — This hospital labors under the 
disadvantage of occupying a building which was not originally con- 
structed for the purposes of a hospital. It was originally erected for 
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a brewery and subseqaently used for a public school. In consequence 
of this its wards are not well arranged for convenient administration; 
some of the rooms are imperfectly lighted; access to bath rooms and 
water-closets is not easy, and patients can not be well classified. Not- 
withstanding these structural defects, the hospital is found in good 
condition. The surgical operating room is new and well arranged for 
antiseptic surgery and presents a most creditable appearance. It is 
doubtful if any better work is possible in the building occupied at 
present. There is a lying-in service at this hospital which includes 
both white and colored patients. The daily per capita cost of mainte- 
nance during the year 189G has not been received. A training school 
for nurses exists in connection with this hospital. 

9. The Home for Incurables. — This institution is badly located and 
badly arranged for active work. It contains many x)atients who do not 
properly belong in such an institution, and who would be more comfort- 
able elsewhere. We refer to cases of defective mental development, 
cases of epilepsy, cases of mental disorder, and the like. The governing 
motive in the admission of many of them seemed to be a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the friends who might otherwise be charged with their care. 
It is evident that no fixed principle governs the admission of patients, 
and that the limits of this sort of charity are boundless. The Home is 
neatly kept, the nurses are attentive and kind, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the establishment is homelike. It is, however, most desirable 
that the scope of the Home be better difterentiated, and that many of 
its present occupants be placed in more appropriate institutions. 

The nursing at this establishment was formerly under the charge of 
the training school connected with the Garfield Hospital. Recently, 
however, it has been necessary for this school to relinquish the work, 
and trained nurses are now engaged. The daily per capita cost of 
maintenance for 1896 has not been received. 

Before entering into any remarks upon the above findings it is fitting, 
in our view of the scope of the inquiry, to speak of the growing use of 
hospitals among all classes of people during the past decade. Origi- 
nally planned and constructed for the destitute, the homeless, and the 
friendless, the field of its usefulness has rapidly enlarged until now the 
hospital is increasingly resorted to by people of moderate means, and 
not infrequently the wealthy, or at least by those who do not in any 
sense require it as a charity. This increased use of hospital facilities 
by the whole community has been due to improved hospital construc- 
tion and better hygienic conditions than formerly prevailed — so much 
better in fact as to excel those now attainable in the majority of 
homes — to skilled nursing under competent direction, and, above all, to 
the development of antiseptic surgery in connection with well-appointed 
surgical operating rooms. For this reason a demand has been created 
in every city for the erection of hospitals of a progressively better type, 
and hospitals everywhere have vied with each other to meet these 
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requirements. Since all members of the community are equally inter- 
ested in having good hospitals, the duty of making proper provision for 
all classes of disease has been generally recognized. As one of the results 
of this widespread interest many special hospitals have been erected 
and many general hospitals have developed special departments. The 
effect of this activity has been to increase the burden which the support 
of hospitals entails upon the charitable public, and in some instances 
to suggest the necessity of increased aid from the Government. 

General hospitals have usually existed under two forms — municipal 
hospitals, supported wholly by the State, and corporate hospitals, spe- 
cially chartered for the care of the sick and maintained for the most 
part by the benefactions of the charitable, and in some degree by the 
payments of private patients. Municipal hospitals have generally 
grown out of the necessity of providing accommodations for the sick 
in connection with almshouses or other aggregations of dependent 
persons, and hence, unfortunately, have generally been connected with 
such pauper establishments. The majority of these patients suffered 
from chronic diseases and required shelter and custodial care rather 
than active medical or surgical iuterference. Hence, municipal hos- 
pitals as a rule have not been i)rovided with buildings of the best type 
for hospitals, nor have they had the best facilities in other respects for 
the successful care of the acutely sick. The presence of large numbers 
of cases of chronic disease has been found by experience to lower the 
standard of care, because neither physicians, surgeons, nor nurses have 
the same incitement to active effort to save life or to relieve suffering 
as in an institution crowded by cases of acute disease.^ 

For this and similar reasons we must look for the be^st development 
of hospital construction, organization, and efficiency to the corporate 
hospital, of which notable examples are to be found in every large city. 
The most familiar examples of hospitals of this type, because they are 
the oldest, are the Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila^delphia, the New 
York Hospital in New York, and the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. Erected from the first witli the sole idea of i^rovidiiig for 
the acutely sick, they have been provided with the best attainable 
buildings, and have called into their service eminent business men as 
managers and equally eminent physicians and surgeons to direct their 
professional work. It is not surprising that under the circumstances 
corporate hospitals in every city have enjoyed great popularity and 
usefulness. They have attracted the sick of every class, and by the 
benefactions of the charitable they have been provided with means to 
rival each other in buildings and equipments. They were modeled 
originally upon the great foundations which had grown ui) in Europe. 



^ A notable exception to this general statement respecting municipal hospitals is 
to be found in the Boston City Hospitfil, where there is an active service of the 
highest type in buildings constructed after the latest models and provided with an 
unsurpassed equipment. 
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They sprang from great humanitarian impulses, and their roots have 
sunk deep into our institutions. Designed originally by philanthropists 
for the poor and suffering, their design primarily was to bring private 
charity to the relief of the indigent sick. 

Of late, however, there has grown up in connection with these cor- 
porate institutions wards for the care of persons who are able to pay in 
whole or in part for medical treatment or surgical operation. Of course 
no patient in a general hospital, no matter how liberally he may pay, ever 
pays the full value of what he receives. The interest on the expensive 
plant, the surgical skill at instant command, the arrangements for 
hygienic care and nursing — these and many similar items can not be 
paid for at a weekly rate. All patients, whether paying or not, who 
avail themselves of the facilities of the hospitals are recipients of 
charity. Hence, in these corporate hospitals there should be a definite 
recognition of the fact that there is a place for every case of acute dis- 
ease. Provision ishould be made for all classes of persons. Thus far, 
in America, as a rule, to which we know of but a single exception, the 
best development of hospitals has been in connection with corporate 
institutions, and hence they have been fostered and have had a recog- 
nized place in all philanthropic plans. They are expected to make 
ample provision for paying patients, and wealthy benevolent citizens 
have liberally supplemented their facilities for the care of indigent 
persons. 

In no other manner can the springs of private benevolence be kept 
from drying up. Communities have no right to expect a government 
to relieve them from the duty of exercising charity toward the sick 
and helpless. The corporate hospital maybe fostered, and in a degree 
assisted, but it can never be superseded by the municipal hospital, and 
should not be. it may be remarked in this connection that most of the 
hospitals of the District of Columbia are corporate hospitals whose 
affairs are managed by boards of trustees or managers, even when, as 
happens in some instances, the funds for their support are supplied by 
the General Government. This arrangement has undoubtedly been a 
wise one, and its effect has been to build up the hospitals of the 
District. 

Municipal hospitals for the care of the destitute and for the reception 
of cases of chronic and incurable disease are also necessary to the wel- 
fare of every city. They ought not to be constructed in connection 
with almshouses or institutions for the insane. 

From the above findings certain general conclusions may be drawn, 
which may be briefly stated prior to a consideration of the special 
points to which our attention has been directed by your chairman: 

1. Crowding and disproportionate accommodation. — Several of the 
hospitals, notably the Providence Hospital, the Central Dispensary, 
and Emergency Hospital, and the almshouse and asylum hospital, 
are much crowded beyond the original intention of those who designed 
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the buildiDgs. Others, like the Columbia Hospital for Women and 
Lying-in Asylum, the Garfield Hospital, and the Preedmen's Hospital, 
are crowded in certain departments and present an apparent excess of 
accommodation in other departments. 

J2, Contagious diseases^ etc, — Beyond a few beds in the Children's 
Hospital and some rooms over a stable in connection with the Provi- 
dence Hospital, no provision whatever exists for the case of contagious 
diseases in the District of Columbia. 

Kq detention ward exists in connection with any hospital for the 
temporary care of cases of acute insanity pending their examination 
and transfer to permanent quarters in a hospital for the insane. 

3, Admission and discharge of indigent patients. — No rules exist for 
the admission of patients to hospitals or their discharge therefrom, with 
the sole exception of the Garfield* Hospital, where the time limit of 
sixty days is said to exist. In the majority of them no inquiries are 
made as to the legal residence of patients, nor are there any means of 
ascertaining whether the patients admitted are a just charge upon the 
charities of the District of Columbia. 

4, LacJc of supervision on the part of the Oovernnient, — At present the 
United States Government is in the position of a minority stockholder 
in most of the hospitals to which appropriations are made. Although 
it supports either wholly or in part all the hospitals visited, the title of 
but two institutions is vested in the Government, viz, the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, and the almshouse and 
asylum hospital. The remaining seven are owned by private corpora- 
tions and receive aid only. In some instances this aid has extended 
to the purchase of land and the erection of new buildings in addition 
to appropriations for the maintenance of patients. At the Preedmen's 
Hospital, which is nominally under the charge of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Providence Hospital, which is similarly under the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, and the Columbia Hospital, which has one of the 
District Commissioners upon the board of trustees, there is a quasi 
control, but it is in reality of the most formal character. Beyond an 
investigation of disbursements to ascertain that the disbursing officer 
is complying strictly with the law, no supervision exists in the other 
hospitals, and there is no one to report whether or not the money 
appropriated has been judiciously expended for the proper care of the 
sick poor of the District of Columbia. 

5, Duplication of worTc of hospitals. — A lack of coordination in the 
work of the various hospitals receiving aid from the Government is evi- 
dent, and some branches of hospital service seem unnecessarily dupli- 
cated. Thus, at five different hospitals lying-in patients are received, 
and in some of them separate provision was made for both white and 
colored patients. All of the hospitals, with two exceptions, receive pay 
patients, and in some instances the pay patients' departments seem 
developed at the expense of the free departments — that is, the fi^'ee 
departments lack accommodation for those who require such care^ and. 
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the rooms for paying patients are not filled. At the Freedmen's Hos- 
pital; designed originally for colored patients, at least one-third of the 
patients are white. At least five hospitals are engaged in gynecological 
work. 

6. Hospital for chronic diseases. — Ko hospital worthy the uanote exists 
for the care and treatment of chronic diseases, the only approach to 
such a hospital being a group of temporary wooden buildings in con- 
nection with the almshouse, and an institution of very limited capacity 
known as the Home for Incurables. Tlie former is unfit for the care of 
chronic cases and the latter is wholly inadequate to admit them as a 
class. 

We now approach the specific points upon which information has 
been especially desired. 

Orgariization. — The hospitals of the District are well organized and 
directed, with efficient medical and surgical service and excellent nurs- 
ing. In two of them additional members of the resident staff might 
with advantage be appointed. 

Equipment. — Various defects have been pointed out in all of the hos- 
pitals of the city under the description of each hospital, and nothing 
needs to be added here except a brief summary : 

At the asylum and almshouse hospital the buildings and fixtures are 
wholly unsuited to the purposes of the sick. Nothing short of the erec- 
tion of a new hospital can remedy them. 

The Children's Hospital requires fire escapes and fire walls, increased 
accommodations for orthopedic cases, and a detached building for the 
treatment of contagious diseases. 

The Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum requires a 
new building with proper wards, proper ventilation, and proper methods 
of heating, with increased facilities for the accommodation of lying-in 
patients and better arrangements for the separation of suspected and 
infected patients. The necessity of remedying these defects is acknowl- 
edged by those who have the hospital in charge. 

The Freedmen's Hospital needs a thorough reconstruction. With 
the exception of its amphitheater and operating room, there is little in 
the whole establishment which is worth saving. Its buildings are 
worn out and not worth repairing. 

The Garfield Hospital requires a new operating room, an isolated 
ward for contagious diseases, a kitchen, laundry, and other service 
buildings; also a better ambulance service. 

The Homeopathic Hospital is hampered by a faulty building which 
was not originally intended for a hospital. 

The Providence Hospital needs a ward for the isolation of cases of 
contagious disease; also an ambulance service. 

The Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital requires additional 
room for laundry and kitchen service, a stable for the ambulance, and, 
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if it is to continao to receive other than accident cases, larger wards, 
more ample accommodations for nurses, and increased accommodations 
for servants. 

Cost of maintenance, — The cost of maintenance, as will be seen by 
the appended tables, compares very favorably with the cost of main- 
tenance in the various corporate hospitals of America. 

If all of the hospitals of the District were engaged in the treatment 
of acute cases, in all probability a material increase in the daily per 
capita cost of the maintenance of patients would be perceived. 

An effort has been made to obtain from all of the above hospitals an 
estimate of the daily per capita cost of the maintenance of patients, 
and wherever such statement has been received it has been printed 
with the description of the hospital. As it was impossible to secure 
similar returns from all of them based upon uniform data, it became 
necessary for the purposes of comparison to take the returns made to 
the joint select committee, as published in Senate Doc. ^o, 185, Fifty- 
fifth Congress, first session. These have been carefully examined by 
Dr. A. J. Ourt, of Philadelphia, an expert statistician, and the accom- 
panying table has been prepared from the data given: 

Table I. — Cost of support of patients in the hospitals of the District of Columbia in 1896. 



Name of institution. 



Central Dispensary and Eihergenoy Hospital. 

Children's Hospital 

Columbia Hospital 

Freedmen's Hospital • 

Garfield Memorial Hospital 

National Homeopathic Hospital 

Providence Hospital 

Washington Eosnital lor Incurables 

Washington Asylnra % 



Approxi- 
mate 

daily av- 
erao;e 

number. 



Average cost of 
maintenance.a 



Weekly. 



267.7 

76.7 

59 
176 

77.3 

35 
236.3 

39 



$1.22 
5.36 
7.78 
5.90 
8.29 
9.64 
4.07 
5.17 
2.17 



JDailv. 



$0.17 

.77 

1.11 

.84 

1.18 

1.37 

.58 

.74 

.31 



Total cost 
of main* 
tenance. 



$17,553.14 
21, 371. 87 
23, 888. 35 
54, 025. 00 
33, 306. 35 
17, 544. 34 
50, 082. 00 
10, 500. 15 



a The average weekly and daily cost of maintenance is based on the report of expenditui 
*' Statements of charitable institutions," hearings before Joint Select Committee ot Congress, Di 
of Columbia, 1897, and, being the only data accessible, is assumed to be correct. 



ures m 
District 



To show expenditures in other cities, the following table is appended. 

Table II. — Cost of support of patients in hospitals outside of Washington, D. C. 



Name of institution. 



Average cost of 
maintenance. 



$7.48 . 

9.92 ; 

13.46 ; 
8.20 
9.66 

. ^ 2.64 

Children's Hospital of Philadelphia ; a 8. 61 



Boston City Hospital ((?harity ) 

Massachusetts General Hospital (corporate) 

Ifew York Hospital (corporate) 

Pennsylvania Hospital (corporate) 

Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia (corporate). 
Philadelphia Hospital (charity) 



Weekly. I Daily. 



$1-07 
1.42 
1.81 
1.17 
1.38 
.38^ 
1.23 



a Includes cost of country' branch. Excluding cost of country branch, weekly $6.93, daily 99 cents. 
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Belations of pay patients, — As has been previously stated, it is inevi- 
table that all classes in every community will in future increasingly resort 
to hospitals, and it becomes a matter of self-protection to the govern- 
ment charged with the responsibility of providing for the poor or indi- 
gent that no charity shall be squandered upon any person able to pay 
for his own care and treatment. Hence every hospital should be encour- 
aged to make provision for pay patients, and every person admitted 
who is pecuniarily able to contribute to his own support in the hospital 
should be expected to do so. Those who can not pay should not be 
neglected, but their right to free care ought to be properly established 
at the time of their admission, or, in emergency cases, as soon there- 
after as it is possible to determine their degree of pecuniary responsi- 
bility or irresponsibility. 

He who pays his way in a hospital helps to lift the burden of the 
support of the hospital from the charitable or from the Government. 
To give aid when it is not absolutely needed is demoralizing to the 
citizen and an evil example to the community. Every applicant for 
free treatment should be most carefully investigated, so that the needy 
sick man may receive the care and treatment which he requires 
ungrudgingly and without delay, and every other held to a strict 
accountability for the payment of his expenses. The wandering sick 
person who has seen the inside of many hospitals in many cities should 
go where he belongs. 

The limits of charity. — What, then, are the limits of charity and to 
whom should the free beds of the hospitals of the District of Columbia 
be open If 

(1) To the sick and destitute poor of the District. 

(2) To indigent persons who are self-supporting when well, but who 
have no accumulated surplus to rely upon in case of illness. In many 
instances the members of a family may be kept together during the 
illness of the father or mother or some other producing member of it, 
provided the family is relieved of the expenses of taking care of the 
sick person at home. If such person can not be cared for in a hospital, 
then starvation stares them in the face. It is true charity to make 
such a patient a free inmate of a hospital. 

(3) To indigent persons who are temporarily residing in the District 
and who fall ill before they have acquired a legal residence. Humanity 
requires that they be cared for. 

(4) To accident cases, wherever they may reside. 

With these help must come promptly at a time when there should be 
no delay to ask any questions. 

Beyond these classes charity can not well go. It is clearly improper 
that sick persons from Virginia or Maryland or other States should go 
or be sent to Washington to be cared for at public expense, or that 
such service should be expected. Every community should provide for 
its own sick poor. 
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Methods of admission, — Little needs to be added to what has been 
stated nnder the two preceding headings. A central authority repre- 
senting the Government should pass upon the two g^uestions of indi-' 
gence and of legal settlement in the case of every applicant for free 
admission to the charitable wards of the hospitals of the District of 
Columbia. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In submitting the following recommendations we would be under- 
stood to speak only of the care of indigent patients in the District of 
Columbia clearly chargeable to the public, and to have no reference to 
patients who are able to pay for their care and treatment. 

1. It is recommended that the Providence Hospital and the Garfield 
Hospital be selected to assume the charge of cases of acute diseases 
and such accident and emergency cases as may be in their immediate 
neighborhood, and that the police or District officers empowered to 
send such patients be instructed to send them to the hospital for which 
they express a preference. In every instance an effort should be made 
to ascertain the legal settlement of the patient, and if he is found to 
be a nonresident he should be sent to his proper place of residence 
whenever practicable. All admissions of such acute cases should be 
for a period not to exceed ninety days, unless sooner recovered, and at 
the eud of this period he should be reported to a proper authority if 
unrecovered, or not likely to improve, for transfer to a hospital for 
chronic diseases. For this service a liberal daily per capita sum should 
be paid by the Government, such sum as may be deemed equitable 
by both parties. 

It should be the understood policy to be encouraged that these two 
hospitals, as now existing, being well equipped to render to the sick 
and injured the best quality of service of healing and also the largest 
quantity of it, should be used for cases of acute disease, and that cases 
of chronic disease should be removed to other less expensive institutions 
or transferred to a municipal hospital. 

This will insure a more rapid movement of patients and better care 
and attention for sick patients. Hence there should be power vested 
in some competent central authority to direct the removal and transfer 
of such chronic cases who are a public charge. 

If there are indigent patients who prefer this form of medical treat- 
ment, power might be given to this officer to send such patients likewise 
to the j^ational Homeopathic Hospital under conditions similar to those 
prescribed for the above-mentioned hospitals. 

2. It is recommended to abandon or curtail the Emergency Hospital 
service, in view of the fact that the hospitals named above have or 
should have sufficient room for most of the bed cases now received at 
the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital. It is believed that 
if any beds are maintained at this institution they should be a limited 

S. Rep. 700 5 
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nainber, where accident cases too feeble to be moved might remain 
two or three days. No other cases need be taken to this hospital, as 
with an efficient and active ambulance service either of the two hos- 
pitals named could readily bring all patients directly to their wards. 

3. It is recommended that the Columbia Hospital surrender the val- 
uable grounds upon which it is now located and be established else- 
where. The present buildings, except the nurses' house, have no special 
value, and the cost of modification and reconstruction would be attended 
with an outlay equivalent to the cost of a new hospital. As the gyne- 
cological and maternity services have no necessary connection, except 
in exceptional cases, it is recommended that they be disassociated, with 
advantage to both classes, and that the new hospital to be erected be a 
maternity hospital of sufficient size to render all of the charitable hos- 
pital maternity service now performed in this or other hospitals of the 
whole District. Gynecological surgery, it is believed, can be better 
done in acute general hospitals, with less danger of interfering with the 
operations of the maternity hospital. 

4. It is recommended and proposed that a municipal hospital be 
erected to receive all patients, inmates of the Garfield, Providence, or 
any other hospital in the District, and inmates of the Washington Asy- 
lum (or almshouse) who may be proper subjects for such an institution — 
that is, those who have been under treatment in the hospitals of the 
city at public charge and have become chronic, or are, in the opinion of 
physicians, incurable patients. These could be transferred to the pro- 
posed municipal hospital. 

The proposed municipal hospital should be a well-constructed building, 
with modern appointments as to ventilation, heating, sanitary appli- 
ances, and medical service equal to the best in the District, with plain 
and becoming furnishings, on grounds entirely separated and disasso- 
ciated from the almshouse, jail, and House of Correction. This would 
remove objections made by the worthy poor to treatment in an alms- 
house hospital. Many chronic invalids do not require the more expen- 
sive standard of care of an acute general hospital. On the other hand, 
the acute hospitals would show an increase of the per capita -cost. 

5. It is recommended that the work now done at the Freedmen's 
Hospital be transferred to the proposed municipal hospital. Whatever 
reasons may have once existed for designating any class as '^freedmen,'' 
and making special hospital provision for them at the expense of the 
Government, can not be said to exist any longer. All of its present 
inmates have claims for care and treatment when sick and found to be 
poor. If deemed advisable, the colored people might be assured of the 
enjoyment of the same advantages to be derived from hospital service 
and experience as they now possess in any new arrangement which 
may be made. This proposition would practically consolidate all hos- 
pital service for the poor and dependent of the chronic class in one 

titation, to which no professional objection can be raised. If the 
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Freedinen's Hospital were not the property of a private corporation, 
and if its site and plant were under the control of the Government, it 
might be converted into a municipal hospital, under the management of 
the District authorities. 

6. It is recommended that at the Garfield, Providence, and Children's 
hospitals contagious disease wards be erected on the premises to 
receive all contagious diseases excepting smallpox, 

7. It is recommended that a ward for the temporary detention of 
insane persons and of cases of alcoholism who may be arrested on the 
streets, or who may fall into the custody of the police to be detained 
pending their examination and legal disposition, be erected in connec- 
tion with the municipal hospitals, and that the temporary detention of 
insane persons in the station houses or jail pending such examina- 
tions be prohibited, 

8. To bring all of the hospitals, charitable institutions, and reforma- 
tory institutions of the District under governmental supervision and 
inspection and to establish a system whereby their operations may be 
unified and coordinated, it is recommended that a board of charities 
and corrections be created for the District of Columbia. This board 
should serve without pay, A portion of its members should be women. 
It should have a paid secretary, who shall be a physician familiar with 
hospital, charitable, and institutional work. This board need not pos- 
sess administrative powers, but should visit and report annually, and 
be the medium through which Congress may be informed of the prac- 
tical and detailed operations of all institutions coming within their 
purview. The board, through its secretary or agent, should have 
authority to ascertain the residence and legal settlement of persons in 
the hospitals or other institutions, and power to return such cases to 
the place from whence they come. They should receive monthly re- 
ports from the hospitals, and verify them. They should have power 
to make orders of admission to hospitals, to make transfers from one 
hospital to another, and to discharge patients from hospitals. 

It is not considered our province here to enumerate all the powers 
and duties of such a board, as we are not sufficiently informed how far 
they might conflict with existing statutes, but we have seen the neces- 
sity of unification, accountability, and economy, and feel it a duty to 
urge the establishment of such a board. 

The changes above suggested are far-reaching, and in all probability 
they can not be made at once. They look to a unification of hospital 
work on a comprehensive plan, and if adopted they will unquestionably 
prevent a duplication of hospital work and a waste of public appropri- 
ations. They will also assist in more accurately determining the duty 
of the Government t6 the helpless sick of the District of Columbia, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry M. Hubd. 

John B. Ohapin, 
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pensatiou. It shall be considered, however, as uiqirofessional to diminish the stand- 
ard fees, except from motives of charity and benevolence. *" * * It is not designed 
l)y these regulations to prevent gratuitons services to those who are incapable of 
making renuineration without c.istressiug themselves or families. 

The letter and spirit of these regulations are sufficiently broad and 
benevolent, but the majority of hospital and dispensary boards of man- 
agement seem to have lost sight of these dictates of humanity, and as 
a result tHt*ir annual reports vie with each other in statements of the 
amount of work done without any consideration, as to how much of 
this work was done for- the benefit of the real dependent classes, or how 
much was done at the expense of the profession at large. 

While it is clearly the duty of the State and of society to take care 
of the indigent sick, it is also their duty to prevent imposition and 
abuse, and this, we regret to say, has not been done, and the evil has 
grown here, as elsewhere, "with a rapidity which threatens the impov- 
erishment of the general practitioner." 

The causes of this evil are manifold; there is always a large class of 
persons who pretend to be poor when in reality they are simply seek- 
ing good medical attendance without pay; Christian charity, or a want 
of business methods, on the part of hospital and dispensary authori- 
ties prevents a systematic inquiry into the actual needs of such 
applicants. 

It is possible that liberal public and private support of these institu- 
tions are factors in the abuse of medical charity, for were they obliged 
to practice strict economy self-preservation would con^pel them to 
require evidence of dependency and the work would be limited to the 
deserving sick. But whatever the cause, the facts are that the true 
purpose of these institutions has been a mistaken one, and, with a view 
*' of placing a limit on the performance of unrequited services, to sift 
charity from its abuse, and to keep the hospitals and dispensaries from 
absorbing patients who are able to pay for medical or surgical treat- 
ment," the Medical Association of the District of Columbia appointed 
a committee in October, 1890, to investigate the subject. 

This committee, in its report presented November 10, showed that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1805, there were treated in the 
hosi)ital and dispensaries 43,030 applicants, while the physicians to 
the poor treated 15,150 patients. This makes a grand total of 58,180 
patients treated, and a percentage to population of about 21. Mr. 
Wilson, the secretary of the Board of Associated Charities, testified 
before your committee that about 5 per cent of the cases investigated 
for the Central Dispensary proved fraudulent. 

The report of our association committee contained certain conclu- 
sions and recommendations which were discussed in two general meet- 
ings, but the association, to avoid hasty action, referred the subject to 
another committee, and this second committee formulated the recom- 
mendations of February 16, 18l»7; these were unanimously adopted as 
amendments to the regulations on May 11, 1897. A copy of these 
rules was mailed to every hospital awd Ol\^^^\>l^^\^ \>q'&x^ \>^ "Oa^^ ^^^^ 
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but SO far only the Eastern Dispensary has expressed a willingness to 
cooperate in the effort to check abuses. (See annual report, June 30, 
1897.) 

At a meeting of the association held November 9, 1897, the secretary 
was directed to mail copies of these amendments to the hospital and 
dispensary boards, and also a copy of resolutions requiring members of 
the association who may be members of the medical staff of -such insti- 
tutions to comply with the rules by January 1, 1898. (See copy 
inclosed.) 

If all the hospitals and dispensaries had a proper medical repre- 
sentation on their boards of management, many of the abuses could be 
corrected by a fair presentation and discussion, but it so happens that 
some of the boards are composed wholly of lay members, who are dis- 
posed to force imposition of every kind upon the medical staff. 

A copy of the recommendations was transmitted to your honorable 
committee and submitted to the criticism of Surgeon-General Sternberg 
at your meeting held April 22. 

Eules I, II, III, and IV appear to have met with his approval, but he 
objected to Eule V, which reads: ''That members of this association 
shall be entitled to the privilege of attending private patients occupy- 
ing private rooms in any of the public hospitals of this city.'' His 
objections, stated on pages 248-249, are, in our opinion, not sustained. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that members of this asso- 
ciation are legally qualified practitioners of medicine, and it is not to 
be assumed that members of the attending staffs of hospitals are the 
only qualified practitioners in a city. Many of the pay patients in hos- 
pitals become inmates thereof on the recommendation of their family 
physician, in order to facilitate treatment, or for the purpose of an 
operation which could not be properly performed at home. To deprive 
such patients of their first choice is not only an injustice to them, but 
also to the attending physician, and to insist that they must accept the 
services of the hospital staff* is legislating for the benefit of a special 
class. 

The instances where a young man would dare to perform an operation 
without consultation must indeed be rare, but all well-regulated hospi- 
tals have, or ought to have, rules that no capital operation, except in 
emergency cases, shall be done without the consent of the consulting 
staff'; and as these rules are applicable to all inmates, injudicious opera- 
tions could certainly be avoided without depriving the patient or family 
physician of their just rights. This rule is not applicable to municipal 
or Government hospitals, and there is, of course, no good reason why 
they should have accommodations for pay patients, except in the hos- 
pitals for the insane. 

The seventh and eighth rules were adopted with a view to protect 
medical members of the staff', while insisting on proper discrimination 
jn limiting hospital and dispensary facilities to the dependent classes, 
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and on proi)er remuneration for services in pay rooms when such 
patients are clearly able to pay for the same. 

There is no good reason why pay wards should not be pay wards as 
well to the physician or surgeon as to the funds of the hospital. Indis- 
criminate dispensary treatment keeps many a fee from the hard-work- 
ing and poorly-paid practitioner, and if a patient can hire a room, with 
board and nursing, in a hospital for from $10 to $20 a week, without 
extra charge for professional services, the hospitals will flourish at the 
expense of the medical profession. 

We can not formulate rules for or dictate to hospital and dispensary 
boards, or direct those intrusted with the disbursement of public funds 
appropriated for the relief of indigent sick how this money shall be 
expended, but we claim the right to make rules for the guidance of our 
professional brethren, which if enforced will not only protect their 
interests, but incidentally also the public Treasury. 

If proper control had been exercised, hospital and dispensary abuses 
would not exist and these rules would never have become necessary; 
and as the remedy lies, perhaps, within the scope of your investigation, 
we beg to submit the following views for your consideration : 

The subject of hospital management in this city might be simplified 
by placing all hospitals (owned and supported by public funds) under 
the control of the municipal government, preferably under the imme- 
diate supervision of a board of charities, with a competent executive 
oflBcer. 

The hospitals under this category are the Freedmen's, the Columbia 
Hospital for Women, and the wards connected with the almshouse, 
and admission to these should only be made by competent authority. 

As the accommodations in these hospitals are insufficient to care for 
all the indigent sick, other provisions are necessary. 

These, in our judgment, ought not to be made by making specific and 
direct appropriations for any particular hospital, but an adequate sum 
should be appropriated to be expended under the supervision of a cen- 
tral agency (such as a board of charities), and it should be the duty of 
this board to determine which of the existing hospitals are properly 
equipped, and then pay a stipulated amount per day for every poor 
patient admitted by its order; such orders should constitute the 
vouchers of the hospital for monthly bills. It is presumed, of course, 
that this central agency requires evidence of dependency, and will 
satisfy itself by frequent inspections that the public patients are prop- 
erly cared for. 

There should doubtless be an emergency department connected with 
the various hospitals, one in the east, west, north, and south, and 
because of the peculiar nature of such a service the actual cost of main- 
tenance should be defrayed from public funds. The central agency 
should also recoinmend appropriations for the support of free dispen- 
saries, located, like the hospitals, in readily accessible sections, with due 
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regard to their respective population aud needs, and should prescribe 
such rules as will limit the work to the dependent classes only. Under 
no circumstances should the system of charging a small fee be intro- 
duced, as it will be a hardship to the real poor and a guise for fraudu- 
lent applicants. 

Public hospitals, like the Freedmen's, Columbia, and the wards con- 
nected with the Washington Asylum, should be open to medical stu- 
dents for clinical instruction, since they are, after alJ, not only intended 
for the reception of the sick and wounded, but Ihkewise constitute the 
training school for the future family physician. 

The Children's, Garfield, and Providence hospitals, although owned 
by corporations, are practically open to medical students. 

On the whole, the committee believes that the plan thus briefly out- 
lined will be a satisfactory solution of the hospital and dispensary ques- 
tion in this city. The Government would be the gainer, because it 
would not be under the necessity of erecting a municipal hospital and 
duplicate, as it were, the work of existing well-equipped hospitals, nor 
would it discourage benevolent enterprise, for in spite of many abuses 
it must be admitted that immense good has been accomplished by chari- 
tably disposed men and women in providing for those who naturally 
shrink from being regarded as objects of public charity. 

In our opinion private charity would be seriously impeded if the 
Government assumed all the burdens. 

Properly equipped municipal or county hospitals are expensive insti- 
tutions, and, apart from the odium connected with being an inmate of 
a county hospital, it is much better to have the sick poor cared for in 
hospitals located in different sections of the city, because of easier 
access aud the prevention of crowd poisoning, which can scarcely be 
avoided when so many sick are aggregated under one roof. 

Hospital and dispensary boards ought not to expect public support 
unless they comply with the requirements of the central agency of the 
Government, and merit alone should be the key to the public funds. 
The advantages of the proposed plan are: 

That hospitals owned and wholly, or to a great extent, supported by 
the Government would be under the control of the municipal authorities. 

Specific appropriations for hospitals and dispensaries owned and 
controlled by sectarian or corporate bodies would cease, but the state 
simply pays for the care and treatment of indigent sick and not for the 
extension and completion of institutions originated by benevolent 
enterprise. It matters little to humanity and good government whether 
a hospital caring for the sick poor is a memorial hospital, a children's 
hospital, a college hospital, or a sectarian hospital, so long as the 
authorities have the satisfaction of knowing that the money has been 
expended for the benefit of deserving sick poor admitted by proper 
authority and that the sick are properly and economically cared for. 

It is clearly the duty of the state to discourage pauperism; and one 
r^ "-^-^ -^Mef functions of the Board of Charities, through its paid 
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agents, should be to prevent the admission of unworthy cases, but to 
extend a willing hand and even seek those who, in their sturdy, self- 
asserting manhood, prefer suflfering to charity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Samuel 0. Busey, M. D., 

G, Wythe Cook, M. D., 

Llewellyn Eliot, M, D., 

William W. Johnston, M. D,, 

G, L. MAaRUDEE, M. D,, 

Geo. M. Kobeb, M. D., 

Committee of the Medical Association of the District of Columbia, 



Recanimendations adopted hy the Medical Association of the District of Columbia May 11, 

1897 y as amendments to the regulations. 

I. That" every institution for medical charity shaU require from every appUcant 
for relief in a hospital or dispensary a written certificate to be obtained as herein- 
after provided. Emergency cases are to be excepted from the operation of this nile. 

II. That such certificate be obtained from physicians to the poor, the Board of 
Associated Charities, and any registered physician. 

III. That cases of sick and injured persons found upon the streets, in the stations, 
or elsewhere, who require immediate treatment shall be carried to the Emergency 
Hospital, or the nearest hospital having an emergency service, or to their homes, if 
so directed by the patient or his friends. 

IV. That emergency patients shall not be detained longer in such institutions than 
the necessity of the case imperatively demands, but shall be discharged from the serv- 
ice and sent to their homes or to some public hospital as the patient may elect. 

V. That members of this association shall be entitled to the privilege of attending 
private patients occupying private rooms in any of the public hospitals of this city, 

VI. That in future the members of the medical staff of hospitals when attending 
medical or surgical cases in private pay rooms shall insist upon proper payment for 
their services except in the case of such patients who are clearly unable to pay for 
same. 

VII. That whenever the medical Htaff or a majority thereof of a hospital or dis- 
pensary resigns, and when after due hearing this association finds that the resigna- 
tions were for just and sufficient cause, it shall be forbidden for any member of this 
association to accept a position on the staff of said hospital or dispensary. 

VIII. That whenever one or more members of the medical staff" of a hospital or 
dispensary are dismissed, and when after due investigation this association finds 
that such dismissal was without just and sufficient cause, it shall be forbidden for 
any member of this association to fill the vacancy created thereby. 

IX. That complaints made under Rules VII and VIII shall be made in writing to 
the standing committee, which after due consideration shall report its findings to the 
association. 

Resolution adopted by the Medical Association of the District of Columbia November 9, 

1897. 

Whereas six months have elapsed since the recommendations of the committee on 
hospital and dispensary abuses have been adopted as amendments to the regulations 
of the Medical Association of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the secretary was instructed May 11, 1897, to transmit a copy of these 
rules to all hospital and dispensary authorities in this city: Be it 

Resolved^ That the standing committee institute an immediate inquitY a& tQ ^1^^^ 
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institations have signified a willingness to abide by these regulations and to notify 
the members of the attending staff of the varlons hospitals and dispensaries, who 
are at the same time members of this association, that unless the rules adopted May 
11, 1897, are complied with or on before January 1, 1898, such members should be 
deemed guilty of violating the regulations of this association, and shall be liable to 
such discipline as the members of the association may direct. 

G. Wythe Cook, M. D., 

President. 
J. R. Wellington, M. D., 

Secretary, 



Appendix C. 

Sanitary condition of charitable institutions. 

Health Department, District of Columbia, 

Washington, February 5, 1898. 

Sir: In compliance with the request of Hon. James McMillan, 
Chairman Joint Select Committee on Charities, of October 26, 1897, for 
a report upon the sanitary condition of certain charitable institations, 
I have the honor to submit the following statements: 

I regret the delay which has occurred in the submission of this 
report. It has, however, been practically unavoidable because of the 
necessity of collecting and analyzing the data without neglecting the 
routine work of the department. Even as it is, it is realized that the 
information and conclusions presented can not be entirely satisfactory, 
for the determination of the sanitary condition of any institution should 
be based not upon one or two visits made at comparatively brief inter- 
vals, but upon repeated inspections covering various seasons of the 
year and different hours of the day and night; and for the proper 
comprehension of such a report plans of the institutions are practically 
necessary. At the beginning of the present investigation an effort was 
made to submit such a description of the places visited as would con- 
vey some idea of the general plan upon which they were constructed, 
but it was soon discovered that this was impracticable. \ 

Attention has been given solely to conditions involving the physical 
welfare of the inmates. Although ordinarily not considered as a part 
of the sanitary condition of a building, it has been thought not out of 
place, nor otherwise improper, to incorporate in this report a statement 
as to the facilities at the various institutions for the safety of the inmates 
in case of fire. In connection with the consideration of sanitary features 
it has been found necessary to touch upon matters of administration in 
some instances; for instance, laundry work can be as well done without 
stationary washtubs as with them, but it is not likely that it will be; 
or, twenty persons can bathe each week in a single bath tub as well as 
five, but it is not likely that they will do so. 

In general no suggestions have been made as to the suitability of 
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present sites for the purposes of the institutions, nor as to the possible 
advisability of changing them, either for the purpose of securing more 
salubrious locations, or to secure, either in connection with greater 
salubrity or not, buildings of modern construction and designed tor 
their present use. The subject, in some instances, might be considered 
with possible advantage, but is left to be studied by the proper parties 
in connection with the general modification of charity administration in 
this District, if there be any. 

It has not been possible to fix standards of necessary accommodations 
which would be applicable to all places. The necessities of institutions 
of the same character as the two foundling asylums inspected vary 
with the methods of management. Where in the accompanying state- 
ments opinions have been expressed, they have been formed after con- 
sideration of the particular circumstances of the case to which they 
have reference. When measurements of air space are not given, it is 
because they are so manifestly suflfteient as to render it unnecessary to 
take or record them. Wherever the capacity of a room in this respect 
is given, it may aid in the proper appreciation of its significance to 
remember that the standard capacity for sleeping apartments, as fixed 
in this District by regulation, is 400 cubic feet for each occupant over 
10 years of age, and that the standard capacity for school rooms, which 
maybe*said to be recognized though not fixed by regulation, is 250 
cubic feet. In all cases, however, the matter of air space is so correlated 
to ventilation that the two must be considered together. None of the 
institutions inspected have any provision for artificial ventilation. Most 
of them depend entirely upon the adjustment of windows and doors. 
Of course in those heated by hot air the method of heating has some 
effect in ventilating; but this beneficial effect is, to a certain extent at 
least, offset by the character of the air furnished and, when the institu- 
tion is large, by the number of furnaces needed. 

The number of bath tubs and the extent of the water-closet accom- 
modation will also vary with the character and customs of the institu- 
tion, and their sufficiency must be judged accordingly. The necessity 
for a supply of hot water for bathing purposes seems to have been lost 
sight of, in almost every instance, in installing boilers. For most insti- 
tutions, and certainly for those where the inmates are to a great 
extent transients, the rain or needle bath offers great advantages over 
the tubs now in use. In every place where boys or men are accommo- 
dated urinals would afford desirable accessories to the closet accom- 
modations. 

Wherever the number of beds is given, single beds are meant unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Finally, it is not pretended that every trifling defect in cleanliness, 
plumbing, or other sanitary feature has been recorded in the accom- 
panying statements; some, of minor importance, which could be easily 
and cheaply remedied, have been brought to the attention of the 
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responsible parties for correction, and others have, possibly, been over- 
looked ; but note has been made, it is believed, of all defects and con- 
ditions bordering upon the defective whose importance would justify 
their inclusion in this report. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Wm. G. Woodwabd, M. D., 

Health Officer, 



Hon. John B. Wight, 

Commissioner^ District of Columbia, 



INDUSTRIAL HOME SCHOOL. 

This institution is located on Thirty-second street extended. It 
occupies two brick buildings, each so located as to receive light and air 
from all sides, heated by steam by direct radiation, lighted by gas and 
connected with the public water service. No public sewer is available 
for their accommodation. The old building has no fire escape, but has 
two stairways; the new building has a fire escape and one stairway; 
neither has means for extinguishing a fire should one occur. 

The main building, the greater portion of which was the Georgetown 
X>oorhouse before being used for its present purpose, consists of two 
stories and basement. In the basement are located the laundry, car- 
penter shop for manual training, and the boys' play room. The laundry 
is provided with stationary tubs and a steam drier. In the play room 
is a tank constructed of brick and cement, used as a bath tub. The 
usual troughs for washing are located here. 

The parlor, dining rooms, kitchen, pantry, schoolroom, and a wash- 
room are located on the first floor. The schoolroom is well lighted, has 
206 cubic feet air space per pupil, and depends for ventilation on the 
adjustment of windows and doors. 

On the second floor is a reading room for the use of the boys and 
another schoolroom. The sleeping apartments of the matron, carpen- 
ter, and administrative force generally are also located upon this floor. 
Two rooms are here set apart for the use of sick inmates, which can, by 
crowding, be made to accommodate 4 beds; they are, however, without 
water or sewer connections and without available room for the use of 
the nurse. 

There are in this building three dormitories, one upon the first and 

two upon the second floor, containing 35, 30, and 16 occupants each, 

with 361, 539, and 285 cubic feet air space per occupant, respectively. 

The ventilation of two of these rooms depends entirely upon the proper 

j adjustment of doors and windows; the other has ventilators through 

I the ceiling. A child of the cook and another of the nurse, who are 

» counted among the inmates of the institution, sleep in the apartments 

\ with their mothers. 

The second building, sometimes called the cottage, is smaller and of 
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more modern coustruction. It consists of two stories and cellar. The 
cellar is used for storage purposes only. On the first floor are the sew- 
ing room, music room, girls' play room, and one sleeping room for attend- 
ants. On the second floor is a small storeroom, a room for the matron, 
and three dormitories. These dormitories contain 322, 233, and 259 
cubic feet air space per occupant, and accommodate altogether 29 
inmates. 

The plumbing throughout the institution is mostly of old pattern and 
is in many places defective. While it has no connection with the pub- 
lic sewer, the extent of the local drainage system is suflQcient to render 
it important that proper precautions be observed in its construction. 
The sewage, except the contents of privies, is drained into a small 
stream flowing through the premises and disposed of without nuisance. 
The contents of privies are applied to the cultivated land. 

The grounds comprise about 17 acres, most of which is under culti- 
vation. On them are located greenhouses, a boiler house, a stable, a 
milk house, and a very primitive privy. They also contain a pond of 
water, in which the boys bathe and swim during warm weather. 

The general cleanliness of the institution was fair. 

The capacity of the institution, as estimated by the superintendent, 
is 125, with an executive force of 11. The ages of inmates vary from 
5 to 15 years. There were present at the time of inspection 83 boys 
and 29 girls. They are not provided with individual towels, combs, 
hairbrushes, or toothbrushes. 

The main building of this institution is an ancient dilapidated struc- 
ture not at all adapted to the purposes for which it is used. Taken as 
a whole, it is poorly lighted, ventilated, and heated. The plumbing is 
defective and entirely devoid of those conveniences which an institu- 
tion of this character should have. It is gratifying to know, therefore, 
that an appropriation is now available for a building to replace this 
one, and that the work of construction will be commenced in the spring. 
In the main building as it now exists, the only facility for the bathing 
of the inmates is the brick pit in the basement. This part of the build- 
ing is cold and damp, poorly ventilated, and without means of heating, 
so that, while warm water is available, proper attention can hardly be 
given to the cleanliness of the person with such facilities. The bathing 
accommodations for the administrative force consist of a single tub 
located on the second floor, in the same room as the water-closet. In 
the cottage used by the girls there is but a single bath tub and one 
water-closet. It is needless to say, therefore, that the bathing and 
closet facilities are inadequate. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BELIEF OF DESTITUTE COLOBED WOMEN 

AND CHILDBEN. 

This institution is located in a substantial, modern brick building at 
the terminus of Eighth street extended. Its location insures free access 
of light and air from all sides. It contains a subbasement.^ basement^ 
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and two upper stories. It is heated throughout by hot air, lighted by 
gas, connected with the public sewer and water main. It is without fire 
escape or means of extinguishing a fire, but has 4 stairways. 

In the subbasement are located 3 furnaces, 2 others being located on 
the floor above. The laundry, kitchen, pantries, dining room for children, 
carpenter shop for manual training, and room for the janitor are located 
in the basement. The parlor, waiting room, private dining room, and 
other offices are upon the first floor. 

There are located in the basement 5 rooms, occupied by aged women, 
all provided with heat from the furnaces by means of registers, and 
ventilated through the windows and doors; a somewhat unreliable 
method of ventilation when the character of the occupants is consid- 
ered. The single water-closet upon this floor, available for the use of 
the occupants of these rooms, is accessible only through one of the bed- 
rooms. 

The schoolrooms, of which there are 2, are located upon the first 
floor, 1 accommodating 50 pupils and the other 42, each being well 
lighted and ventilated. These are used only for the inmates of the 
institution. A sewing room located upon the first floor is similarly well 
provided for. A kindergarten room may be said to be in the same con- 
dition, but is heated by a stove instead of by the furnaces. 

There are 5 dormitories, 1 being located upon the first floor and 4 
upon the second. These rooms are all of sufficient size, well ventilated, 
and, with a single exception, properly lighted. 

On the top floor is located a small room containing 2 beds and used 
as a sick ward. It is provided with sewer connections, but is without 
proper water supply. A small room used as a morgue adjoins it. 

There is 1 water-closet in the basement, already mentioned, access- 
ible only through a bedroom, 3 upon the first floor, 3 upon the second, 
and 4 in the yard. There are 2 bath tubs on the first floor and 2 upon 
the second. The plumbing is generally of modern construction and in 
good condition. 

The yard is large and properly graded and drained. 

The cleanliness of the establishment was excellent throughout. 

This institution accommodates 100 children, 10 aged women, and an 
administrative force of 15. It contained at the time of inspection 61 
boys and 38 girls, of ages varying from 2 to 12 years, and 9 women, 
each having individual towels, but without toothbrushes, and using 
combs and hairbrushes in common. 

From a sanitary standpoint this institution may be said to be gener- 
ally in good condition. Convenience of administration would, however, 
be facilitated by the introduction of steam or hot water as a means of 
heating, and at the same time reducing the number of furnaces. It is 
to be regretted that there is no proper accommodation for the inmates, 
either the aged women or children, during the day. The provision of 
proper sitting or assembly rooms would facilitate the ventilation and 
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supervision of the sanitary condition of the bedrooms. The bathing 
facilities are insufficient for the number of persons to be accommo- 
dated — 4 bath tubs for 125 persons. 

At the time of inspection some of the plumbing was being remodeled 
and an area way constructed along the north wall, so as to prevent 
dampness in the carpenter shop in the basement. 

WASHINaTON HOSPITAL FOE FOUNDLINaS. 

This institution, an infant asylum pure and simple, is located at No. 
1715 Fifteenth street NW. It consists of a well-built two-story and 
basement brick building, heated throughout by steam by direct radia- 
tion and lighted by gas, and two small frame buildings, one of which 
is used as a laundry and the other as a morgue. All of these buildings 
are connected with the public sewer and water main. 

The institution is not provided with fire escapes or means of extin- 
guishing a fire should one occur. It has, however, in addition to a 
stairway within the building, another one, though of wood, on the 
outside. 

In the basement of the main building are located the linen room, 
boiler room, janitor's bedroom, coal vaults, kitchen, pantry, dining 
room, storerooms, and one room used for drying clothes during inclem- 
ent weather. The basement is provided with a good cement floor, well 
lighted, and properly drained. On the first floor are located an office, 
parlor, rooms for the matron and head nurse, 3 bath rooms, 4 water- 
closets, and a room in which the milk is kept, which may properly be 
denominated the milk room. The remainder of the first floor is taken 
up by a ward containing 16 cots, having an average allowance of air 
space of 894 cubic feet. Adjoining the ward is an inclosed porch for 
the use of the children during inclement weather. In addition to the 16 
windows and 3 doors available for ventilation, 2 large ventilators have 
been provided. There is a large stove in the ward, for use during those 
periods of the year when it is not necessary to maintain steam heat 
throughout the building, but when it is desirable that some artificial 
warmth be provided during the morning or evening or upon occasional 
chilly days. 

On the second floor are located 5 nurses' rooms, 1 general ward and 
1 ward for the purpose of isolation. There are also upon this floor 2 
bathrooms and 2 water-closets in connection with the general service 
of the hospital, and 1 water-closet in connection with the isolation 
ward. The general ward contains 19 cots, adjoining which and extend- 
ing the length of the room is an inclosed porch, similar to that de- 
scribed in connection with the ward on the first floor. The average air 
space for each cot is 640 cubic feet. The ventilation is similar to that 
in the ward upon the first floor, and a corresponding arrangement is 
made for supplying artificial warmth during the months of fall and 
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spring when it is not necessary to heat the building generally. The 
rooms other than the wards are provided with open fireplaces to a&> 
sist in ventilation. 

The plumbing ^g^nerally is in good condition. 

Tlie morgue is a small frame structure provided with sewer and 
water connections, but without means of heating when desired. 

The laundry is also of frame, provided with stationary tubs having 
hot and cold water connections, the hot water supply bein^ independ- 
ent of that of the main building. It has no steam drying apparatos, 
and is more or less dilapidated, especially the floor. 

The yard is large and well graded and drained. 

The institution was clean and well kept throughout. 

There were living in this institution at the time of the inspection 36 
inmates, all under 5 years of age, 17 of whom were under 1 year, and 
an administrative force of 19. Its capacity was stated to be 50 
inmates. 

This institution is well designed and constructed for its present use. 
The laundry is, however, dilapidated and should be replaced as soon 
as possible. 

In case of an epidemic of any kind the isolation ward would be 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the situation, especially if 
more than one contagious disease were present at the same time. A 
separate building should be provided for such an emergency. 

ST. ANN'S INFANT ASYLUM. 

This institution, which partakes rather of the nature of an orphan 
asylum than of one for infants, is located at No. 2300 K street iCTW., 
and occupies the entire block. It is of brick, consisting of four stories 
and cellar, heated throughout by hot water by direct radiation, lighted 
by gas, and connected with the public sewer and water main. Its loca- 
tion insures access of light and air from all sides. It is without fire 
escapes or means of extinguishing a fire should one occur, but has 5 
stairways and 4jBxits from the building. 

The cellar, which has a brick surface, is used simply for the accom- 
modation of the boilers and storage of fuel. 

The laundry is situated on the first fioor, provided with stationary 
tubs having hot and cold water connections, and with steam-drying 
apparatus, A separate room is provided for ironing. The kitchen and 
pantries are also on this floor, together with one dining room for the 
children and two others, one for the sisters and one for the help. The 
office and parlors are upon the second floor. 

On the first floor are located two play rooms for the children, one ot 
which is also used as a kindergarten room, and there is also a play room 
upon the floor above. These rooms are well lighted and susceptible of 
proper ventilation if due attention be paid to the windows and doors. 
The sleeping room for the engineer and driver is on the first fioor, and 
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* ten sleeping rooms for the remainder of the administrative force upon 

* the third and fourth floors. 

The dormitories are upon the second, third, and fourth floors. One 

on the second floor contains 25 cribs, with an average air space of 348 

^ cubic feet; the second, on the same floor, contains 12 cribs, with an 

^ average air space of 426 cubic feet; a third, on the third floor, has a 

'i capacity of 10 beds, with an average air space of 499 cubic feet; a 

* fourth, on the third floor, accommodates 25 children, with an allowance 
P of 593 cubic feet air space each, and the fifth, on the fourth floor, accom- 

. modates 15 children, with an average air space of 521 cubic feet. All 
of these rooms are well lighted and may be properly ventilated if due 
attention be paid to the windows and doors, though the ventilators, of * 
which each contains one or two, are of some value. The dormitories 
adjoin inclosed porches, extending along their entire length. 

On the fourth floor, the uppermost floor of the building, is located 
the sick ward, provided with 3 beds and having total cubic contents of 
4,915 feet, adjoining and in communication with which is a bathroom. 
An infirmary for the accommodation of such sisters as may be sick is 
located upon the third floor. 

There is 1 bath tub on the first floor, 1 on the second, 3 on the third, 
and 2 on the fourth. There is a wash room for the use of the children 
on the first floor, another on the third, and a number of stationary wash- 
stands scattered throughout the building. Water-closet accommoda- 
tions are provided chiefly by latrine closets, amounting to 29 seats in 
all. While some of the plumbing in this building is of modern type, 
most of it is old and defective. 

The yard is well graded and drained, and in it are 2 summer houses. 
It also contains a pump which is, I am informed, used by the inmates 
during summer. 

This institution was throughout exceedingly clean and apparently 
well kept. 

In addition to an administrative force of 10, this asylum was said to 
contain at the time of inspection about 80 inmates, varying in age up 
to 7 years, 25 being below 1 year of age and 45 below 2 years of age. 
The estimated capacity of the institution, as stated by the sister in 
charge, is 125. Infants which come into the care of this institution are 
farmed out so as to secure the alleged advantages of wet nursing. As 
only 6 infants were seen, and certainly not 45 children below 2 years of 
age, it seems apparent that those placed out are counted among the 
inmates. 

With but few exceptions, every part of this building is well lighted, 
and is constructed so that it can be properly ventilated. In view of 
the fact that the ages of the actual inmates is such as to render it 
unnecessary for them to occupy the dormitories except at night, the 
air space may be said to be sufficient. Some of the plumbing is good, 
but most of it is old and defective, and should be replaced at once. 
S. Eep. 700 6 
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GERMAN ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

This institution is located on the Grood Hope road on the outskirts 
of Anacostia. It comprises one moderu brick building and a smaller 
frame structure, located upon about 32 acres of land. The main build- 
ing is heated by hot water by direct radiation, lighted by gas, and 
connected with the public water service, but no public sewer is avail- 
able for use. Neither building has tire escapes, but in the main build- 
ing hose are always connected ready for use, lying on the brackets in 
the corridors, and the stairways, ot* which there are two, are located at 
the extreme opposite ends of the building. 

The main building consists of a basement, two stories, and attic. 
In the basement are located the laundry, ironing room, furnace and 
fuel room, a bathroom having a shower bath, and a play room, which 
in summer is used as a dining room. The laundry is provided with 
stationary wash tubs, hot and cold water connections, and a steam 
drier. 

On the first floor a play room, hall, and directors' room are located 
on one side of the corridor, and so arranged that they can be thrown 
into one large assembly hall; on the other side of the corridor is a 
library and dining room, while in the rear of the building is the kitchen, 
a room for sick inmates containing three beds, and a parlor for the 
use of the superintendent. A toilet room is also located upon this 
floor, which contains two water-closets. 

The dormitories and toilet facilities generally are located upon the 
floor above. The boys' dormitory contains 26 beds, with an average air 
space of 494 cubic feet. The girls' dormitory contains 23 beds, with an 
average of 507 cubic feet. Both of these rooms are well lighted, and 
special arrangements for ventilation are furnished by means of venti- 
lators in the ceiling. There is a small sleeping room on this floor, adjoin- 
ing one of the dormitories, which may be used for the isolation of any 
inmate whom it is desired to separate from the others. For the use of 
the boys there is provided a toilet room containing 4 closets, and in 
another room 5 stationary washstauds and 1 bath tub. Similar con- 
veniences are provided for the girls. The superintendent's bedroom 
and the sewing room are also located on this floor. 

In the attic are 3 iron tanks, each having a capacity of 3,000 gallons, 
in which the water used in the institution is stored by means of steam 
pumps. 

The second building is a frame structure containing 6 rooms, and 
reserved for use in case of contagious diseases. It is without water or 
sewer connections. 

The house drainage from the main building is conveyed some dis- 
tance away from the building and finds its way into a small stream at 
a point not remote from its entrance into the public sewer. The drain- 
age from the water-closets is conveyed to a cesspool, the overflow uniting 
with the discharge from the house dtaiw axid tViCi ^olld contents being 
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disposed of upon the fields from time to time. A privy is located back 
of the stable for the use of the boys during their playtime. 

The plumbing throughout is of modern construction and with one or 
two minor exceptions was in good condition at the tina© of inspection. 

A considerable portion of the grounds is under cultivation. The 
buildings are located upon a knoll, which insures in a general way 
proper drainage. 

The general condition of the institution as to cleanliness was fair. 

The capacity of the institution was stated to be 60, with an executive 
force of 6. The number of inmates at the time of inspection was 49, of 
which number 26 were boys and 23 were girls, each provided with 
individual towels, comb, hairbrush, and toothbrush. 

The location of this building is excellent, as is also the construction 
and plan. The necessity for storing water in tanks by pumping it from 
the water main is to be regretted, but is one over which the institution 
has no control. The same may be said as to the method of disposing 
of the sewage. The method of disposing of the drainage from the 
refrigerator is by allowing it to enter a hole in the earth beneath the 
concrete surface of the cellar, and there to be absorbed, which is cer- 
tainly not advisable. The bathing facilities are insuflBcient. On the 
whole, however, the location, plan, and construction of this institution 
represent a most commendable and intelligent appreciation of the 
sanitary necessities of its work. 

CHURCH ORPHANAGE OF ST. JOHN'S PARISH. 

The Church Orphanage of St. John's parish occupies two substantial 
brick buildings located at the southeast corner of Twentieth and F 
streets N W. The main building, formerly a dwelling, consists of three 
stories and basement, and the smaller, intended as and constructed for 
an isolation building, consists of two stories. Both are heated through- 
out by steam by direct radiation, lighted by gas, and connected with 
the public sewer and water main. The main building has two fire 
escapes and two stairways. Neither building has means of extinguish- 
ing a fire should one occur. 

The laundry is provided with stationary washtubs, with hot and cold 
water connnections and with steam drying apparatus, and is located in 
the basement, together with the kitchen, pantries, and dining rooms, 
one for the servants employed on the premises and one for the children. 
A private dining room, a reception room, and a parlor or office are 
located on the first floor. Day rooms for the children are also located 
here; that is, a schoolroom, a play room, and library, a sewing room 
and a kindergarten room. The schoolroom is provided with seats for 
50 pupils and has 6,800 cubic feet air space. It was occupied by 37 
pupils at the time of inspection, which allowed 184 cubic feet air space 
each. 
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Upon the second floor are located, in addition to the chapel, two 
dormitories, one containing 14 beds with an average air space of 368 
cubic feet, and the other 15 beds with an average air &pace of 358 cubic 
feet. There are three dormitories located upon the third floor, one con- 
taining 15 beds with an average air space of 354 cubic feet, the others 
containing 19 beds and 12 beds, respectively, and having a considerably 
larger air space. 

In connection with one of the dormitories on the second floor, and 
with one on the third, there are located water-closets having no ven- 
tilation other than through the dormitories. Upon the second floor 
there is a bath and wash room with four bath tubs and three water- 
closets; there is also a water-closet located in the corridor. There are 
three water-closets, three bath tubs, and corresponding facilities for 
washing upon the floor above. 

The second building which has been referred to consists merely of two 
large rooms, one above the other, access to the upper floor being pro- 
vided by an outside stairway. Each room is provided witli a water- 
closet and sink; the one on the second floor has also a bathroom. Both 
are well lighted and properly heated. The building is intended for the 
isolation of such inmates as may have contagious diseases. In the 
absence of any occasion for such use, the lower floor is used as a kin- 
dergarten room. 

borne of the plumbing is of modern pattern and some is of older type. 
With this understanding, it may be said to be in good condition. 

The yard is properly graded and drained. 

The institution was throughout clean and well kept. 

The estimated capacity is between 80 and 90 inmates, and the quota 
is usually filled. The ages of these inmates vary from 4 to 18 years. 
At the time of inspection the institution contained 36 boys and 50 girls. 

Considered as a whole, the institution is well kept and suited for its 
present use. The water-closet accommodation, however, appears to be 
inadequate, especially in the absence of urinals for the boys. The 
water-closets connecting with the dormitory on the second and third 
floors and the one in the passageway might with advantage be moved 
to some point where they would secure direct connection with the 
external air. The isolation building might with advantage be provided 
with a bath tub on the first floor, in the interest of the nurses who may 
be confined there, as well as of the convalescent patients. The heating 
apparatus is said to be hardly sufficient. 

ST. ROSE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is located at No. 2023 G street NW. It occupies a 
substantial four-story and basement brick building, heated by steam by 
direct radiation, lighted throughout by gas, and connected with the pub- 
lic sewer and water main. This building is so situated as to receive 
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light and air from all sides. It is without fire escapes or means of 
extinguishing a fire should one occur, but has several stairways. 

In the basement are located the laundry, kitchen, pantry, dining 
rooms, a play room for. the children, and a bathroom, containing four 
bath tubs. These rooms are all dark, and the dining room is insuffi- 
ciently heated. The laundry is provided with stationary tubs, with hot 
and cold-water connections, but is without steam-drying apparatus. 

On the first floor is the reception room, two private dining rooms, a 
fitting room and two sewing rooms, and an oratory. The sewing rooms 
are used by the inmates, who help to support the institution by their 
work, one being equipped with sewing machines, operated by a gas 
engine, located in the basement. 

The schoolroom, chapel, bedroom for the Sisters, and children's clothes 
room occupy the greater portion of the second fioor. 

On the third floor are located two dormitories, each containing 16 beds, 
while on the fourth floor are two, each containing 15 beds. JS^one of 
these rooms are provided with facilities for heating, and such ventila- 
tion as is received is by means of windows and doors. There is an 
infirmary upon the second floor and another upon the third. On the 
fourth floor there is a large room which has never been finished, intended 
for use as a dormitory. 

There are four water-closets in the yard, two on the second floor and 
one on the floor above. There are four bath tubs, already mentioned, 
in the basement, two on the second floor and one on the third. The 
wash room is on the second floor. The plumbing is all of modern type 
and in good condition. 

The yard is properly graded, paved, and drained. 

The condition of the institution throughout as to cleanliness was 
excellent. 

The total capacity of the institution was given as 65. The number 
of inmates at the time of inspection was 63, with an administrative 
force of 9. Each inmate is provided with her own towels, comb, hair- 
brush, and toothbrush. 

The institution is as a whole well equipped for its present work. The 
rooms in the basement of the building are, however, poorly lighted and 
ventilated, and the dining room is insufficiently heated. The dormi- 
tories are not heated at all. Xo sufficient provision has been made for 
the isolation of inmates having, or suspected of having, contagious 
diseases. 

ST. JOSEPH'S ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum is located on the north side of H street, 
between Ninth and Tenth streets NW. It occupies a substantial brick 
building, part of which is three stories high, and the remainder four, 
with a two-story building in the yard used as a laundry and boiler 
house. It is heated throughout by steam by direct radiation, lighted 
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by gas, and connected with the public sewer and water main. The 
main building is situated so as to receive light and air from all sides. 
It has fire escapes and two stairways, but has no means of extinguish- 
ing a fire should one occur. 

On the first floor are located the general dining room, the sisters' 
dining room, the kitchen, a storeroom, a schoolroom, a wash room, and 
a toilet room containing eight closets. The laundry and boiler room 
are located on the corresponding floor of the small buildiug. The 
laundry has stationary washtubs with hot and cold-water connections, 
but is without steam drying apparatus. 

On the second floor are two schoolrooms, each accommodating 35 
pupils, with an allowance of approximately 244 cubic i'^et of air space 
per pupil, a library, an office, a private sitting room, and a dormitory. 
This dormitory contains 47 beds with 278 cubic feet of air space each. 

On the third floor is a schoolroom similar to those on the floor below, 
two sleeping apartments for the sisters, and a dormitory. The dormi- 
tory contains 52 beds, with an average air space of 335 cubic feet. 

A sewing room, a clothes room, three sleeping rooms for sisters, and 
an infirmary for children (with two water-closets) are on the fourth 
floor. 

In addition to the eight water-closets in the tirst floor, there are two 
on the second, two on the third, two on the fourth, and six in the yard. 
There are three bath tubs on the second floor, and one on the third. 
The plumbing throughout the entire building is of old pattern. 

The yard is properly graded and drained. 

The building was, at the time of inspection, clean and apparently 
well kept. 

The capacity of the institution was stated to be 85; the administra- 
tive force 14. The age of the inmates varies from 6 to 14 years. The 
number of inmates at the time of the inspection was 85. Each inmate 
is provided with his own towels, comb, hairbrush, and toothbrush. 

This institution is in a general way provided with the necessary 
facilities for its work, but it is deficient in bathing facilities. Some of 
the plumbing is badly constructed and located and should be remodeled. 
One of the schoolrooms in improperly lighted. 

i^OTE. — The number of schoolrooms is rendered necessary by the 
fact that a private school is maintained, in connection with the orphan 
asylum, for outside pupils. 

NEWSBOYS AND CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 

This institution is located at the southeast corner of Third and C 
streets XW. It occupies two substantial brick buildings, both lieated 
throughout by steam, by direct radiation, and lighted by gas, though 
lanterns are used at places on account of greater convenience. Each 
building is so located as to receive light and air from all sides, though 
no provision is made for ventilation excei^t by watural means. The 
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main building has a fire escape; the new building is not so provided, 
and neither has more than a single stairway. Both buildings are con- 
nected with public sewer and water main. The main building consists 
of a cellar, basement, two full stories, and an attic; was erected as a 
residence some years ago, and conforms in its general plan and con- 
struction to the ideas in vogue at the time of its erection in reference 
to the best class of dwellings. The only change since its adaptation 
to its present use has been the introduction of improved methods of 
heating and drainage; possibly the recent conversion of a veranda 
into a dining room, to take the place of the one foamerly in use, should 
be mentioned in this connection. 

The cellar extends beneath the entire building, and contains the 
heating apparatus only. The portion of it in which the boilers are 
located, and that immediately adjoining, has a good cement floor; the 
remainder is unpaved but shows no evidence of dampness. Light is 
admitted through small windows, located in deep narrow wells whick 
are not drained. 

In the basement are located the kitchen, pantry, laundry, clothes 
room, and lavatory. The laundry is provided with stationary tubs and 
hot and cold water connections. The lavatory contains six wash basins, 
five shower baths, and two water-closets; in it are located the lockers 
for the boys' clothing, as they dress and undress here and not in the 
dormitories. The baths are so located as to be disagreeably dark. The 
supply of hot water for bathing is derived from a small stove in an 
adjoining room, is independent of any other hot-water service, and is, 
I am informed by the superintendent, sufficient at all times. 

On the first floor, in addition to a large room used as a reception 
room, parlor, and office, are the dining room, butler's pantry, and one 
sleeping room. A wide hallway runs the entire depth of the building, 
opening at the rear into the dining room. The dormitory located on 
this floor has but a single window, opening on the north, and contains 
5 beds, with an average air space of 514 cubic feet each. 

On the second floor are the superintendent's bedroom and bathroom 
and 3 dormitories. One of the dormitories contains 7 beds, with an 
average air space of 412 cubic feet per inmate, and has 2 windows; 
the second contains 5 beds, with 435 cubic feet of air space each, and is 
provided with 1 window; the third, 5 beds, with an average air space 
of 500 cubic feet, and with 1 window. As on the first floor, a wide 
corridor extends through the building, but terminates in the rear in the 
superintendent's bathroom. 

On the third or attic floor are 4 sleeping rooms. Of these one con- 
tains 9 beds with an average of 293 cubic feet of air space, and is lighted 
and ventilated through two windows whose combined area is but 13.3 
square feet; another contains G beds with an average of 291.5 cubic 
feet, and two windows whose combined area is 15.25 square feet; the 
third contains 5 beds, and an average of 352 cubic feet air space and a 
window area of 15.25 square feet; while the fourth accommodates 4 
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beds, has an average air space of 314 cubic feet, and a window area of 
16.8 square feet. There is also located on this floor a girl's toilet room 
containing 1 bath tub, 5 wash basins, and 2 water-closets, and a tower, 
called the sun parlor, in which is 1 bed. 

The second building has been constructed solely with reference to its 
present use, but this use comprehends the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the newsboys of the city, not necessarily inmates of the insti- 
tution. For this purpose there is located on the first floor a reading 
room, a gymnasium with attached bathroom, containing 1 bath tub, 1 
shower bath, and 12 lockers. The lavatory is separate and contains 2 
wash basins. A toilet room containing 1 water-closet is also provided. 
Upon the second floor is an assembly hall in which classes are held for 
the inmates of the institution. This room is large, well lighted, and 
susceptible of good ventilation by proper attention on the part of the 
teachers. Such sleeping apartments as are in this building are located 
cJn the floor above, the third. This floor is practically one large room, 
as the upper pavt of the partitions between the sleeping apartments and 
that separating them from the corridor consists simply of wire netting. 
Provision is made for 14 beds, each having an average air space of 453 
cubic feet independently of that in the corridor, except one apartment 
containing a double bed and having an air space of 817.58 cubic feet. 
Each apartment has a window of good size opening directly into the 
outer air. There is also on this floor a toilet room containing 1 water- 
closet and 2 wash basins, which are only used when required by some 
emergency. 

The yard is paved with brick and well drained. While not large, it 
is of sufticient size to provide some playground for the inmates. 

The yard and the new building were thoroughly clean. The main 
building did not present so satisfactory an appearance, owing, pos- 
sibly, to the somewhat somber finish of the interior of the building 
itself. 

There were in the institution at the time of inspection 45 children — 
29 boys and 16 girls — of ages ranging from 6 to 16 years. The children 
have no individual towels, nor combs and brushes, unless they have 
diseased scalps. Some have toothbrushes and others have none. The 
executive force consisted of 13 persons. The proper capacity of this 
institution would appear to be somewhat less than the present number 
of inmates. 

The institution is generally well adapted to its present purposes. 
The floor of the cellar of the main building should, however, be cemented 
where this has not already been done. The dormitories in the attic are 
overcrowded; the number of occupants should be diminished or their 
use altogether abandoned. Provision for the isolation of inmates hav- 
ing, or suspected of having, contagious diseases, and for the accomuio- 
^tiotL of those who may be sick^ is urgently needed. Urinals might 
tijW^ be provided for the boys and. aM\\ioiia\ b^lhm^ facil- 
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WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Women's Cbristiau Association is located at 1719 Thirteenth 
street ^W., and consists of a three-story and basement brick building 
and a one-story frame building known as the nursery, each so situated 
as to receive light and air from all sides. The institution is heated 
partly by steam by direct radiation and partly by stoves, is lighted 
throughout by gas, and the main building is connected with the public 
sewer and water main. It is without fire-esca])es or means of extin- 
guishing a Are should one occur, but has two stairways. 

In the basement of the main building are located the laundry, furnace 
room, kitchen, and associated offices, together with two water-closets. 

On the first floor are located two parlors, one of them being used as a 
general sitting room for the inmates, and the dining room and pantry. 
The remainder of this tioor, as well as the upper two floors, is divided 
into bedrooms. On the first floor there are one apartment containing 
3 single beds, three each containing 2 single beds, and two each con- 
taining L single bed. One of the last-mentioned rooms is quite large 
and is utilized as a sitting room for help. On the second floor are five 
bedrooms each containing 2 single beds, and nifie each containing 1 
single bed. On the third floor are nine rooms each containing 1 single 
bed, five each containing 2 single beds, and one room, for helpers, con- 
taining 5 single beds, only 2 of which, however, are usually occupied, 
the remaining beds being kept for transients. These rooms are all of 
sufficient size, but depend for ventilation upon the regulation of the 
windows and doors, which is not desirable where several persons occupy 
the same room, and especially where, as in the present case, many of 
the rooms are heated by stoves and are occupied by the inmates during 
the day as sitting rooms, as well as for sleeping rooms at night. 

On the first floor is located one lavatory containing one bath tub and 
two water-closets; on the second floor is a lavatory of similar capacity. 
The plumbing was, at the time of inspection, free from obvious defects. 

The parlors, office, ^nd matron's room are heated by steam ; also the 
dining room, helper's sitting room and bedroom. The remaining rooms, 
with the exception of five, are heated by stoves; the five excepted are 
not provided with any special means of heating. 

This building was throughout clean and well kept. 

The frame building referred to, known as the nursery, contains three 
rooms, having a total capacity of 9 beds. The rooms are of ample size 
and well lighted. Ventilation depends upon the regulation of windows 
and doors, and in one room is facilitated by the construction of ventila- 
tors through the roof. This building is heated by stoves and has neither 
water nor sewer connections. Its general condition as to cleanliness 
was poor, due possibly to the fact that the building itself is old and not 
in the best condition. It was pervaded throughout at the time of inspec- 
tion by a disagreeable odor. It is used, I am inforiaed^ ^% ^^ ^^ ^^jcois.- 
sery for mothers with babies. 
The yard is properly graded and ^e\\ Ax^\w^^- 
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The number of occupants at the time of inspection was 54, of whom 
48 were adults and 6 were children, with an administrative force of 7. 
Twelve of the inmates are between 60 and 80 years of age. 

The institution is generally well adapted to its purpose. The nursery 
should, however, be destroyed and replaced by a better building. The 
method of heating is objectionable and should be replaced by steam 
or hot-water heat combined with some system of ventilation. The 
bathing accommodations (two bath tubs) are, in view of the number of 
occupants, manifestly insufficient. 

YOUNG woman's CHRISTIAN HOME. 

This institution is located at No. 311 C street NW., in a substantial 
brick building of four stories and basement, which was originally a 
dwelling house, but which has been somewhat remodeled and greatly 
added to, so that the old is now more or less obscured in the new. The 
lot upon which it is located is of considerable size, and the building so 
situated as to receive light and air from all sides. The building is 
heated throughout by hot water by direct radiation, lighted by gas, 
and connected with the public sewer and water main. It is without 
fire escapes or means of extinguishing a fire should one occur, but has 
front and back stairways. 

In the basement are located the pantry, kitchen, sewing room, and 
laundry. This part of the building is poorly lighted, especially the 
laundry, a matter which, however, does not very materially affect the 
inmates. The laundry is provided with stationary tubs, with hot and 
cold water connections, but is without steam-drying apparatus. 

On the first floor is the parlor, library and sitting room combined, 
dining room, and two bedrooms. One of the bedrooms, at the extreme 
rear of the building and adjoining the matron's room, is set apart for 
the use of such inmates as may be sick. 

The three upper floors are divided into sleeping apartments. Those 
in the old part of the building, three only, are furnished with double 
beds and accommodate two occupants each, while those in the new 
building are used by but one i)erson. The rooms are well lighted 
throughout. Ventilation depends upon the proper arrangement of win- 
dows and doors, except two rooms, which have ventilators, and three 
rooms, which have open fireplaces ; as, however, there are no dormitories, 
they can be adjusted to suit the demands of the individual occupants 
of rooms, and it is therefore not objectionable, especially as a sufficient 
amount of cubic air space is allowed for each person. 

Each of the three upper floors is provided with a bathroom contain- 
ing a single tub, a stationary washstand, and a water-cl(»set. There is 
also a water-closet in the yard. A part of the plumbing is of old pat- 
tern and some of modern construction. With this understanding, it 
may be said to be free from obvious defects. 

The yard is properly graded and drained. 
The cleanliness throughout was exce\\ftii\». T\i^ e;^\)^e,itY was given 
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as 2o. The number of inmates at the time of inspection was 23, all 
adults. The executive force consisted of 5. 

The use of double beds may be considered objectionable. The bath- 
ing facilities appear to be deficient iu view of the limited time at the 
disposal of the inmates within which to avail themselves of them. 
With these exceptions, the institution appears to be well constructed, 
well kej)t, and in every way suited for its purpose. 

ASSOCIATION FOR WORKS OF MERCY. 

The establishment maintained by this association, known as the 
House of Mercy, is located at No. 2409 K street NW., and consists of 
two connected buildings, one having three stories and basement and 
the other two stories only. Both are of brick and were originally 
dwelling houses. It is heated by hot-air furnaces, lighted throughout 
by gas, and is connected with the public sewer and water main. The 
buildings are located so as to receive light and air from all sides. It 
is without fire escapes or means of extinguishing a fire should one 
occur, but has front and back stairways. 

The cellar is occupied by two furnace rooms, one combined dining 
room and kitchen, the laundry, and a toilet room. The laundry is 
provided with stationary tubs with hot and cold water connections, 
but is without a steam drier. 

On the first floor are an office, a parlor, two recreation rooms, one of 
which is also used as a sewing room, a dining room for the sisters in 
charge, a pantry, and a chapel. 

On the second floor are 2 dormitories, one containing 9 beds, with 
an average airspace of 560 cubic feet; another, 5 beds, with an average 
of 630 cubic feet; a room used for the accommodation of the sick, which 
contains 4 beds, with an average air space of 850 cubic feet each; 
single bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. One bathroom contains 1 closet 
and 1 bath tub, and the other 2 closets and 1 bath tub. 

Two other dormitories, located on the third floor, contain 6 beds each, 
with an average of 504 and ooQ cubic feet air space, respectively. 

There are, altogether, 4 water-closets and 2 bath tubs connected with 
the institution. The plumbing is of modern construction and in good 
condition. 

The yard is large, properly graded, and well drained. 

The institution was throughout clean and apparently well kej^t at 
the time of inspection. 

The capacity of the institution was reported as 26, with an executive 
force of 6. The number of inmates at the time of inspection was 18, 
all adults, with a single exception Each individual is provided with 
her own towels, comb, hairbrush, and toothbrush. 

In a general way this establishment is in good sanitary condition, the 
needed improvements being rather in the line of added convenience than 
of better sanitation. No proper facilities exist, however, for the isolation 
of inmates suffering from or suspected of having contagious diseases, 
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HOPE AND HELP MISSION. 

This institution, which is the headquarters of the Natioual Florence 
Crittenton Mission, is located in a four story and basement brick 
building, formerly used as a private dwelling, at 218 Third street 
NW. It is lighted throughout by gas, heated by hot water by direct 
radiation, and connected .with the public sewer and water main. It is 
without fire escapes or means of extinguishing a fire should one occur, 
but has two stairways. This institution until recently occupied this 
building under rental. It has, however, recently acquired title to tlie 
property, and proposes, as funds become available, toi make such 
changes as are needed, and has, in fact, already made considemble 
progress along this line. 

The laundry, wash room, kitchen, pantry, and dining room are located 
in the basement. The laundry is without either stationary tubs or 
steam-drying apparatus. The parlor, office, matron's room, and emer- 
gency room are located upon the first floor. 

The accommodations for the inmates are distributed as follows: On 
the second floor are one maternity ward containing 2 beds, one conva- 
lescent room containing 3, a room for the nurse, a sitting and sewing 
room, a small bedroom, a room for the cook (who is one of the inmates), 
and a bathroom. 

On the third floor are two rooms, each intended for the accommoda- 
tion of a mother and child; a nursery for the infants, containing 8 beds; 
a room for the mothers, containing 4 double beds; two rooms, each con- 
taining 1 bed, and two rooms which are about to be fitted up for the isola- 
tion of inmates having communicable diseases. 

On the fourth floor are two large rooms containing 2 double beds and 
1 three-quarter bed, and accommodating 5 inmates each, and three 
others containing 1 bed each. 

IN^early all of the bedrooms are provided with double beds. They 
are well lighted ; but must depend for ventilation upon the proper adjust- 
ment of windows and doors. 

There is one water-closet in the basement. One bathroom is located 
upon the first floor, containing one water-closet, one bath tub, and one 
stationary wash basin, and another similar room is located upon the 
second floor. The plumbing, while not of modern construction, is in fair 
condition. 

The yard is provided with sewer connections, but is not properly 
graded so as to secure the benefit thereof. 

The condition of the institution as to cleanliness was fair. This may 
be considered as due, in part at least, to the facts that the building has 
not been kept in repair by its former owner, and that the inmates, who 
have not been properly trained for such work, must be relied upon tor 
domestic service. The absence of the regular matron may also, in part, 
BccouDt for this condition. 
The capacity of the institution is 50. A.t t\i^ Uwi^ ol m^\>^^\Aftvv\\» ^ycso.- 
tai'ned 30 adult in mates and 20 infants, mt.\i aw a^mm\^\xa\\N^iOTi^^^l\ 
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The bathing and water-closet facilities are deficient. Modern appa- 
ratus in the laundry would facilitate this part of the work. The double 
beds should be replaced by single ones as soon as possible. 

HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

The House of the Good Shepherd is located at the intersection of 
Thirty-sixth and T streets NW., and occupies two brick buildings, 
both so situated as to receive light and air from all sides. They are 
heated throughout by hot air, lighted by gas, and connected with the 
public sewer and water main. They are not provided with tire escapes 
and have no means of extinguishing a Are should one occur. The main 
building contains two iron stairways, the smaller building one wooden 
one. 

The main building is a modern brick structure consisting of four 
stories and cellar. In the cellar are located the laundry, four furnace 
rooms, a baking room, two storerooms, fuel rooms, and two water- 
closets. 

The first floor contains reception rooms, kitchen, dining rooms for 
the sisters in charge and for the inmates, bathrooms, and water-closets. 

The second floor contains two parlors, a chapel, a large classroom, 
and a sewing room equipped for machine sewing. 

On the third and fourth floors most of the space is taken up by the 
dormitories for the inmates and for the sisters. The fourth floor con- 
tains, however, in addition, a large room for the isolation of cases of 
contagious diseases, should they occur, and a schoolroom for the 
younger children. The dormitories for the inmates who live in this 
building are all on the third floDr. One contains 5 beds, another 7, 
and the third 35, the air space in all being ample. The dormitories for 
the sisters are all located in the extreme eastern end of the building 
upon the third and fourth floors. 

In addition to the closets in the basement, there are upon the first 
floor 7 and upon the second floor 2. Upon the first floor there are 
6 bath tubs for the use of the inmates. The plumbing is all of modern 
construction and in good condition. 

The second building which has been referred to was formerly a pri- 
vate residence. It is built of brick and consists of two stories and 
cellar. The cellar is only used for the accommodation of the heating 
apparatus. On the flrst floor are located a class room in which, at the 
time of inspection, there were 36 pupils, which number allowed 167.5 cubic 
feet air space per pupil; a play room or music room for the children, 
a dining room, and a bathroom containing 1 bath tub and 1 closet. 
On the second floor are located 3 dormitories and a bathroom sim- 
ilar to that on the floor below. One dormitory contains 13 beds, with 
an average air space of 433 cubic feet each; another 19, with an aver- 
age air space of 3 17 cubic feet, and the third 4, with an average air 
space of 307 cubic feet. The plumbing in this building is not of so 
recent construction as that in the other, but is in good condition. 
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The grounds CQunected with this iustitution, amounting to an entire 
block, are properly graded and drained. 

The entire- establishment was, at the time of inspection, clean and 
apparently well kept. , 

The capacity of this institution was given as 100, with an executive 
force of 16. At the time of inspection there were 83 inmates — 50 in the 
main building, all adults, and 33 in the smaller building, mostly children 
Each inmate is provided with individual towels, comb, hairbrush, and 
toothbrush. 

This institution is well constructed and adapted to its present use. 
It is somewhat surprising, however, to find that in a building so recently 
constructed as the main building here, it should be heated by four hot- 
air furnaces, when by the use of steam or hot water a single furnace 
might have been made to serve the needs of the entire institution. 

MUNICIPAL LODGING HOISE. 

The Municipal Lodging House is located at No. 312 Twelfth street 
ISlSf, in ap antique three-story brick building. It is lighted through- 
out by gas, and where heat is provided it is by means of stoves. It is 
connected with the public sewer and water service. There are no fire 
escapes nor means of extinguishing a fire should one occur. It has two 
stairways. 

On the first floor are located the office and superintendent's dining 
room, the lodgers' dining room, the kitchen, pantry, and in the rear, 
reached through an area way, a toilet room containing two closets and 
one urinal. In the area way are located facilities for washing, and to 
the south of it, on an adjoining lot, are two large rooms for sawing, 
splitting, and storing wood. 

On the second floor are located a dormitory for help containing 4 
beds, with an average air space of 30G cubic feet, lighted by one small 
window. There is also on this floor a dormitory containing 10 beds, 
with an average air space of 117 cubic feet, lighted by two windows; 
another containing 7 beds, with an average of 22b cubic feet air space^ 
and a third containing 8 beds, with an average of 182 cubic feet air 
space, each lighted by a single window. On the third floor is a dormi- 
tory containing 2 beds, with an average air space of 215 cabic teet, 
lighted by a single window; another containing 11 beds, with an average 
air space of 192 cubic feet, lighted by two windows, and a third contain- 
ing 12 beds, with an average air space of 1G8 cubic feet, with two win- 
dows. Two beds for lodgers are located in the hallway upon the third 
floor. A sleeping room for the superintendent is located upon the 
second floor and another for his assistant upon the third. 

A bathroom containing three tubs and heated by a stove is located 
upon the second floor, the stove furnishing the greater part of the hot 
water for bathing purposes. Adjoining this room are located two small 
rooms for the fumigation of the clothes of the inmates. ^ 
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The plumbing of this institutiou is all of old pattern and in poor con- 
dition, with the exception of one water-closet. 

The yard is covered so that there is no necessity for drainage. 

Throughout the entire institution everything was in order and scru- 
pulously clean. 

The number of inmates varies from day to day, the daily average dur- 
ing the year being about 50. There are 72 beds, but at least 20 persons 
in excess of this number have been accommodated by providing for 
them on the floor. 

This institution is overcrowded throughout. It is not provided with 
proper heating facilities or conveniences for carrying on its work, in 
the way of kitchen accommodations, etc. The general orderly and 
cleanly condition of the building were in decided contrast to its struc- 
tural condition, and reflect great credit upon the superintendent. 

TEMPORARY HOME FOR EX-UNION SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

This institution is located at No. 'M)o Missouri avenue, in a three- 
story brick building, constructed years ago as a private residence. 
The cellar, which formerly existed, has been filled on account of damp- 
ness. The building is heated by two latrobes, lighted by gas, and con- 
nected with the public sewer and water main. It is without fire escapes 
or means of extinguishing a fire should one occur, and has but a single 
stairway. 

On the first floor are located the kitchen, pantries, dining room, office, 
and reading room. A smoking room for the use of the inmates is 
located on the second floor. 

The bedrooms are on the second and third floors; three on the former 
and two on the latter. These rooms, having been designed as bed- 
rooms for a private residence, are rather small for their present use, 
in fact it is only by special attention to ventilation that they can prop- 
erly be so used at all. The superintendent and janitor occupy the hall 
rooms upon the second and third floors. 

There is a water-closet in the yard, which has been out of order, but 
which is now being repaired; and an old water-closet on the second 
floor is being replaced by two new ones. There is also on the second 
floor one bath tub and a wash room. 

The yard is small, and though properly paved, graded, and drained, 
is from its inclosed situation damp. 

In view of the structural condition of the premises, the cleanliness 
throughout is worthy of special commendation. 

The total capacity of the institution is estimated by the superin- 
teudent as 27, and the numb^ir of inmates ordinarily from 24 to 25, all 
adults. The executive force numbers 3. 

The general sanitary condition of this institution is poor, the bathing 
facilities being inadequate, and some of the rooms small, poorly lighted, 
and hardly susceptible of proper ventilation. 
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Appendix D. 

Property of chariiable institttdimK exempt from ta.ration. 

Office (Jommishiosbrs of the Disthict of Columbia, 

W'mhington, D. C, April 3, 1897. 
Sir: Agreeably to your reijiiest niuler date of tlie 27th ultimo, the 
Commiasiouers have tlie lionor to transmil lierewitli a stateoieot of tie 
proi)eity iu the District of Columbia owned or held by charitable iusti- 
tutioQS ai)d exempt from taxation, together with the aaseased value of 
such property and the names of the owners of such property. 
Very respe.ctfully, 

John W. Boss, 
President Board of Commissioners District of Columbia. 
Senator James McMillan, 

Chairman Joint Select Committee to Investigate Charities, etc. 
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Statement of exempt property in the District of Columbia, etc, — Continued. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



To whom assessed. 



House of the Good 
Shepherd. 

ChUdren's Country Home 

Washington Home for 
Incurables. 

G-arfield Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

Kational Association for 
Belief Destitute Col- 
ored Women and Chil- 
dren. 

Methodist Home 

German Protestant 
Orphan Asylum. 

United States (Columbia 
Institute). 

United States (Freed- 
men's Hospital). 

United States (Insane 
Asylum). 

District of Columbia 
(Industrial Home 
School). 

United States (Boys' 
Reform School). 

United States (Girls' 
Keform School). 

United States (Soldiers' 
Home). 



Location. 



Lots or acres. 



Burleith Lots 1 to 13 



Bladensburg road 6.96 acres 

Broad street 1.10 acres 



Boundary , 6.60 acres 



W. and D. subdivision. Lots 115 to 120 
T. and B. subdivision . Lots 4 to 9 



Trinidad.-. 
Good Hope. 



Lots 17 and 18 
32 acres 



Florida avenue 111.42 acres 

Seventh street road . . . j Part 

Nichols avenue ' 418.95 acres 

Thirty-second street . . 8 acres 



Bladensburg road 266.84 acres 

Conduit road ' 19.40 acres . 

Rock Creek Church ' 474.75 acres 
road. 



Value of 
land. 



$4,203 

1,370 
958 

57, 499 

8,318 
14, 243 



2,100 
12, 800 

99, 387 

52, 478 

132, 418 

21, 946 

53,368 

5,820 

474, 750 



Value of 
improve- 
ments. 



$42,500 

2,000 
25,000 

70,000 

30,000 
30, 000 



2,000 
23, 000 

300, 000 

25, 000 

1,030,000 

20,000 

70,900 

20, 000 

1, 300, 000 



Total 
value. 



$46,703 

3,370 
25,958 

127, 499 

S8, 318 
44,243 



4,100 
35,800 

399, 387 

77, 478 

1,162,418 

41, 946 

124,268 

25, 820 

1,774,750 



Appendix E. 

Number of sick and indigent persons sent to the several hospitals and 

asylums by the sanitary officer of the Metropolitan police department 

from 1878 to 1897^ inclusive. 

Washington, October 20^ 1897. 

Gentlemen : In compliance with the request of Hon. James McMillan, 

I respectfully submit the following statement showing the number of 

sick and indigent persons that were sent to the several hospitals and 

asylums during each fiscal year from 1878 to 1897, inclusive, by the 

sanitary officer of this department. 

Very respectfully, 

Wm. G. Mooee, 

Major and Superintendent Metropolitan Police, 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 



Sick and indigent pevsons sent to hospitals and asylums during fiscal years 1878 to 1897. 



Freedmen's Hospital : 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 



107 
169 
313 
422 
423 



Freedmen's Hospital — Continued. 

1883 602 

1884 728 

1885 777 

1886 873 

1887 873 



S. Rep. 700- 
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Sick and indigent persona sent to hospitals and asylums, etc. — Continued. 



Freedmen's Hospital — Continued. 

1888 751 

1889 714 

1890 802 

1891 806 

1892 745 

1893 761 

1894 969 

1895 936 

1896 918 

1897 974 



Total 13,663 



ProYldence Hospital ; 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



140 
137 
144 
249 
258 
316 
234 
309 
370 
437 
497 
523 
597 
670 
649 
677 
745 
848 
933 
901 



Total 9,634 



Washington Asylum Hospital : 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 , 

1890 

1891 

IS92 

1893 



361 
364 
327 
470 
390 
383 
263 
239 
236 
211 
234 
193 
217 
320 
347 
355 



Washington Asylum Hospital- 
Continued. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 1 



320 
392 
436 
410 



Total 6,428 



Garfield Hospital : 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896. 

1897. 



32 

44 

49 

58 

70 

47 

58 

76 

127 

106 

255 

320 

238 



Total 1,482 



Columbia Hospital : 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



4 
5 
7 
7 

10 
12 
17 
19 
24 
17 
18 
24 
23 
28 
43 
46 
62 
66 
98 
91 



Total 



621 



Homeopathic Hospital : 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1«^^ 



1 
2 
2 
9 
4 
X 



CHABITIES A2fD BEFOBMATORT INSTITUTIONS. 
Siol: a«& indigvKi pcrsoni unl to kospitaU and a*yl«nu, etc. — Contintted. 
Homeopathic iIoB]>ital— Cont'd. 



Total 

Idren'a HoBpital : 



Total 

OoverameDt Hospital for the In- 



18ff7 

Total 

Alms House, District of Colnmbia; 



Total 3,663 



Total 

t. Ann's Inftmt Aaylnm : 



201 \ 
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Sick and indigent persons sent to hospitals and asylums, etc, — Continued. 



St. Ann's Infant Asylum — ContM. 



1887 

1888 




8 
10 


1889 




6 


1890 






1891 




6 


1892 




8 


1893 




11 


1894 




11 


1895 




11 


1896 




3 


1897 




15 




— 




Total 


123 


Waahington City Orphan Asylum : 
1884 


1 


1885 




3 


1886 




3 


1887 




5 


1888 




1 


1889 






1890 




3 


1891 




5 


1892 




9 


1893 




1 


1894 




3 


1895 




2 


1896 




4 


1897 




3 




- 




Total 


43 








House of tlie Good Shepherd: 
1884 


1 


1885 




2 


1886 




2 


1887 






1888 




1 


1889 






1890 


1891 




2 


1892 




4 


1893 




3 


1894 




1 


1895 




2 


1896 




1 


1897 




1 




- 




Total 


20 


Colored Orphans' 
1878 


Home : 


2 


1879 






1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 



Colored Orphans' Hon\je — Cont'd. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



Total. 



Washington Foundling Hospital : 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



Total 



Home for Incurables : 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 , 

1896 

1897 



Total 



Hope and Help Mission : 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



Total 



J 
J 

4 
I 
U 

m 

9 
11 
15 

15 
1 
( 
J 

2 



1 
8 
2 



2 
2 
2 



19 



1 
3 
2 
3 



10 

2 
6 
3 
2 



3 



20 



Grand total 39, 685 
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- Statement of Appropriations for Charitable Purposes in tiie District of 
Columbia for the Fiscal Years 1877 to 1898, inclusive. 

(FoiaBtalfnit-ntof an]>iupHationauld«cjiciiditaTC8frc 
panoses in tbe Dierrict oi Culorabia from July 16, 
It, Forty-Ofth CoDgreas, Koood seastoD.] 



Doal Tnuury for public and prlvkta 



Treasury Dbpartmbht, 

Ofpick of the Sbcbetaby, 
^V^>lk!ngton, 1). C, December 4, 1897. 
Sir: In reply to your request tor a stiitemetit sliowing the appropri- 
atioBS made by GongreBB for ciiaritable purposes in the District of 
■ Columbia from June 30, 1876, to the present time, I have the honor to 
inclose herewith the desired statement, covering the appropriations 
made by fiscal years for these objects from 1877 to 1898, inclusive, 
Respectfully, yours, 

L. J. O-AaK, Secretary. 
Hon. James McMilijAN, 

United States Senate. 



Oltlecl. 


Year. 

ii 
a 

IBIS 
1883 

1884 

IgBT 

ii 

1893 
1«M 

ffi 

18BT 
1898 

187- 

S 
ffi 

18SG 

1 
1 

1S9* 

'S 

1897 
IBSB 

887 
888 

889 


tlCI).«W.IM 
169.583.00 

2M.80e!91 
17*. 250. 00 
180, CM. 33 

3es.EoaoD 

220,600.00 

a42;ii8:oo 

jmIoisIoo 

MB. 100. 00 
3m! 130.00 

291,700.00 
304,740.00 

372;72i:04 


ToUl. 










































































































































85, 731, 406.94 




(§??SdenceHotpit«l). *" 


15)000! 00 
15,000.00 

15.1X10.00 

15.000.00 
15.000.00 
15,000.00 

15.000.00 

16.000.00 

15. 000! 00 
17.000.00 

17! 000! 00 
10.000.00 
19,000,00 
10,000.00 

19.000.00 
IB, 000. 00 

10.000.00 
is; 000. 00 

10,000.00 
































































































































308.750.00 






io|ooo!oo 
10,000.00 
10.000.00 























CMABfSIL.' AS^ iXFOiJLiroaT UdTlTLTIOSa. 



IM* MM.M . 



me in.sti.te . 



UoliiiiililiIIoiiplUiror Women... 



IMS : M.OMlloO '. 















































































509.00 




















































moo 



. /Gmertd TraaaaiT. 



. _eoenl Trwuncy. 

. 1 DlBCrfct revennH. 

. Qanenl TreaanR. 

. i Dislrict rB™iJ«. 

. Geoaral TroMiirv. 

. iDiBtrtft reTenoM. 

. Geaeral Trewan. 

. i Diatritt ravenuBi. 

. Gsneral Troasury. 

. QpDOni] Treftaurv. 

. GeBentl TreMOiy. 



- General TreMmy. 



. >| DlBtrlot revenaea. 



CHARITIES AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 
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Coliuubla Eoapltal lor Wgmen - 



freedmen'B Hospital .. 



. \ DlitriEt levenuea. 



. General treuuiT- 



' xienaral Treaaatj'. 



BeCDRD SchODl .. 



...I Oenersl Treasurj, 

Oo. 
;",klM»trtotrev™iiB«. 
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CBARITIES AND BEFOSMATOBY INSTITUTIOXS. 



Object. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Appropriated from— 


Reform School 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


$31,000.00 
34, 389. 00 
37,950.00 
40,450.00 
34,266.00 
38. 416. OU 
56, 116. 00 
47, 176. 00 
53, 826. 70 
39, 896. 00 
39, 666. 41 
45, 652. 00 
75,252.00 
62,452.00 
50, 252. 00 
45, 455. 00 
42, 242. 00 
42, 242. 00 




" 






















































^1 District revenues. 




















































$874,461.95 










Belief of the poor 


1878 


20, 000. 00 




General Treasury. 




1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


5,000.00 
35,000.00 
30, 000. 00 
35, 000. 00 
35, 114. 00 
15, 000. 00 

15, rtOO. 00 
15, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 

16, 000. 00 
17, 500. 00 
21, 000. 00 
21. 400. 00 
21, 400. 00 
23,527.79 
18, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 
28,000.00 
17, 000. 00 
18, 500. 00 










f 
































•••••••••••••••• 




















>i District revenues. 


























































440, 101. 79 




St, John's Orphanage 


1883 


6, 000. 00 


Greneral Treasury. 




1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1,500.00 
1, 500. 00 
1,500.00 
1, 500. 00 
7, 500. 00 
5, 5y0. 00 
1.500.00 
1, 500. 00 












• 
































1 District revenues. 




1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


2, 000. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 181. 00 
1, 800. 00 
1,800.00 
1,800.00 
1,800.00 










































40, 381. 00 




Industrial Home School 


1879 
1880 


5, 000. 00 
5,000.00 


1 District revenues. 








1881 


10,000.00 








1882 


10, 000. 00 








1883 


5, 000. 00 








1884 


10, 000. 00 








1885 


12, 500. 00 








1886 


12,000.00 








1887 


13,500.00 








1888 


10, 000. 00 








1889 


11,500.00 








1890 


17, 200. 00 








1891 


14, 000. 00 








1892 


11,500.00 








1893 


13,000.00 






. 


1894 


7, 680. 00 








1895 


9,900.00 








1896 


9,900.00 








1897 


9, 900. 00 








1898 


41, 000. 00 












238,580.00 




Gfiorgetown AlmshonRe. r 


1889 
1881 


1,800.00 
1, 800. 00 


Do. 










1882 


1,800.00 








1883 


1, 800. 00 








1884 


1, 800. 00 
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Object. 


Tear. 
1885 


Amount. 
$1, 800. 00 


Total. 


Appropriated from — 


Gcor fifetown A Imshonse ................... 






XJI *r^^* ^^^ Irt^ »» ** ^t" ****^*M^^***y^^ #■•••••••••••••• ••• 


1880 


1.800.00 








1887 


1,800.00 


$14,400.00 










St. ^nn'fl Infant Asvlum. ................. 


1879 


5, 000. 00 




^ District revenues. 


I^VS y*>^Mmmm O ^AA«VSAAV ^B^^J ****** • ••••• •••••••••••• 


1880 


5,000.00 






1881 


5,000.00 








1882 


5, 000. 00 








1883 


5, 000. 00 








1884 


5, 000. 00 








1885 


5, 000. 00 








1886 


5, 000. 00 








1887 


5, 00<>. 00 








1888 


6, 000. 00 








1889 


6,000.00 








1890 


6, 000. 00 








1891 


6,500.0<l 








1892 


6.500.00 






• 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


6,500.00 
3, 840. 00 
5, 400. 00 
5,400.00 
5,400.00 
5,400.00 


107,940.00 










Transportation of paupers and prisoners.. 


1880 


2, 618. 42 




Do. 


1881 
1882 


3, 507. 95 
3,000.00 








1883 


3,000.00 








1884 


3, 000. 00 








1885 


3,000.00 








1886 


4,000.00 








1887 


4,000.00 








1888 


4,000.00 








1889 


4,000.00 








1890 


4, 000. 00 








1891 


4. 000. 00 








1892 


4, 000. 00 








1893 


4, 000. 00 








1894 


4, 000. 00 








1895 


3, 500. 00 








1896 


3,544.42 








1807 


3, 500. 00 








1898 
1880 


3, 300. 00 


67,970.79 




Snpvort of insane natients 


20, 268. 97 


Do. 


^^^ ^^^ 9~ ^^~ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^~ ^■'•^B ^i»^^»^Bll» ^* ^B^VIV ^F^^r^B^ ^FV9 W ^ ^ ^ W^ VVVVWVV VVV 


1881 


37, 000. 00 








1882 


45, 198. 13 








1883 


43. 200. 00 








1884 


46, 700. 00 








1885 


50, 436. 00 








1886 


53. 462. 00 








1887 


75, 132. 00 








1888 


75, 132. 00 








1889 


79, 185. 00 








1890 


86,000.00 








1891 


87, 500. 00 








1892 


90, 570. 00 








1893 


94, 700. 00 








1894 


96, 214. 00 








1895 


96,480.00 








1896 


102, 260. 00 








1897 


104, 049. 00 








1898 


109,278.96 


1,391,766.06 




"Women's Christian Association 


1880 
1881 


5, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 


l)o. 


» • ^r •*•***• ^V ^^*» M *•* Wb WAA lAi^k l^l^^^^/AVW VA^VAA ■••••••• • •• 








1882 


5, 000. 00 








1883 


5, 000. 00 








1884 


5,000.00 








1885 


5,000.00 








1886 


5,000.00 








1887 


4,000.00 








1888 


4, 000.00 








1889 


4, 000. 00 








1890 


4,000.00 








1891 


4,000.00 








1892 


4,000.00 








1893 


4, 000. 00 








1894 


4,000.00 








1895 


4, 000. 00 








1896 


4,000.00 








1897 


4, 000. 00 








1898 


4,000.00 


83,000.00 





CBABITIES ASH REFOBMATORY lySTITUTIONS. 



<)W»t 


Tear. 


Afflonnt. 


ToUL 




w«aw»iW"« 


BSD 


M^218.83 

M.OW.D0 




t Dfiitilct rweniiH 










B82 


u,m 


00 








ess 














4b[32( 










BSS 


62:810 










g§a 


«9,t8<l 












E7,a89 










m 


53,80! 














00 










wImI 










leei 


89,811 


38 








sn 




DO 










asluf 










su 


82,241 


22 








sgs 














02! 91! 










SOT 


esiisg 


00 








m 


M,]e3 




81. 181.128. BS- 












QAimjm Orphfln A ■ jltirn ,,,.,, *-- 


sei 












883 


5.1XK 












10,000 


00 








891 


>;oM) 










en 


0,009 


ou 










2,000 


ou 








BM 


1,181 


00 










1,809 


00 










1,800. 


00 








1W7 


lisoo 

1,809 


09 


i7,381.00 




BQlIdliigforLlttlBSf«toniOfth«Po«r 


1881 


S,00( 


00 
















80.009.Oi) 




HationalHomeoiuithloHMpiUlAMOolatiloD 


88« 










1887 
888 


\z 


00 








880 


sisoo 


00 








S91 


5. 009 

12,00( 


00 








802 












898 


t!om 


00 








89t 


7:000 


00 










8,000 


00 








896 
897 


8,900 

B:sot 


00 

00 








1898 
1887 






108.009.00 






8,609 


Ho 






7,000 
12,B0( 


00 








1890 




90 






















e:ooo 


00 








1893 


«;oo( 


00 












00 










fl,oo( 


00 








1898 


iw 


00 








1898 


a, 001 


00 
00 


78.100.00 




St Ho»e InduBtrial School 
















DO 








1889 


i,m 














00 








iS 


i.9Si 


00 

0(1 






















Ym 


00 








1898 


i.int 


00 














B0,BM.O<i 




HoiiBO of the Good ShepliBrd 
















iZ 


09 












00 








1892 


iw 


09 












TO 








189S 


2:701 


00 








18M 


2,700 


09 







CHARITIES AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 



OlltBOt. 


r«r- 


i...... 


ToWl. 


Appropriated from— 




I8W 
188S 

isse 

ISBl 
ISM 
1997 

18W 
IBM 

1807 
IBBB 

law 

ISBS 
18B3 

lisa 
lew 

IBBB 

imw 
189a 

18iB 

189a 

18flS 
IBM 


1:ZS 


»M.B73.00 










B,DM.«0 

III 

i;9oo;oo 
i;8oo:» 






40,523.00 






la, 25U. oo 

3U,«W,0I) 

a.ouo.uo 






111.760.00 












11,500.00 




St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum 


2,D«0.iW 
.191.00 

!8oo!i)o 








Womea'a tTnlon Chrtotiao Aaaooiation .... 


250, UO 




moo 




Temporarj Home, G. A. H 


a,sao.oo 
sisuoioo 




1£. 600.00 






K^' 










121 600 0« 






||:i 






83,07!). 86 






lioooioo 






3,000.00 






\\Zt 






2.000.00 






I'.Woo 






3,000.00 






aim OS 






1000.00 






liooolou 






2,000.00 












15,281,179.49 
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CHARITIES AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 



RECAPITULATION. 
Total amount appropriated for chaHtdble objects, hy fiscal years. 



Fiscal year. 



1877. 
1878! 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 



Amount. 



$356, 
399, 
347, 
497, 
517, 
534, 
741, 
594, 
627, 
675, 
714, 
683, 



750.00 
607.62 
500.00 
741.96 
898.34 
843.58 
384.00 
770.00 
992.53 
996.00 
368.00 
443.64 



Fiscal year. 



Amount 



1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Total 



$738, 
785, 
859, 
854, 
856, 
909, 
848, 
917, 
893, 
987, 



266.70 
195.40 
549.39 
102.00 
199.79 
334.10 
460.37 
SOL 43 
641.64 
630.00 



15,291.179.49 



I^TDEX. 



Page. 

Aged Women's Home 15,42 

AUowanoes to institutions 15,16 

Appropriations for charitable objects in the District of Columbia, total amount 

of, from 1877 to 1898 106 

Appropriations for charities 99 

Associated Charities 17,18 

Association for works of mercy 14 

Appropriations for 105 

Sanitary condition of 89 

Baptist Church Home for Aged 42 

Blind, the Maryland Institution for 24 

Board of Charities : 

Favored by Commissioners 4 

Recommended by Joint Committee 5 

Hecommended by Doctors Hurd and Chapin 65 

Duties of •- 6 

Help to Congress 7 

Board of Charities established in Massachusetts 27 

Board of Children's Guardians 8,35,37 

Its establishment 26 

Appropriations for 105 

Recommendations of Joint Committee in regard to 37 

Boston City Hospital (note) 57 

Boston, foundlings in 40 

Bovee, Dr. J. Wesley, testimony of, in regard to foundlings 38 

Bruen Home 42 

Buffalo, foundlings in 40 

Busey, Dr. Samuel C 71 

Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital 52, 63 

Appropriations for 105 

Needs of 60 

Persons sent to 97 

Chapin, Dr. John B., physician in chief and superintendent of the department 

for the insane of the Pennsylvania Hospital of I'hiladelphia 45 

Charitable institutions, sanitary condition of 72 

unable to make suitable regulations 9 

Charities, present system, where faulty 7 

Chicago, foundlings in 40 

Children's Hospital 52 

Appropriations for 101 

Needs of 60 

Persons sent to 97 

Church orphanage of St. John's Parish 14 

Appropriations for 102 

Sanitary condition of 81 

107 



108 INDEX. 

Paga 

Colored Childreu 33 

Columbia Hospital 48,63,64 

Appropriations for 100 

Needs of 60 

Persons sent to 96 
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Cook, Dr: G. Wythe 71,72 
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Harmful results of 17 
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Appropriations for ..^ 100 
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Georgetown Almshouse, appropriations for 102 
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Sanitary condition of 80 

Government Hospital for the Insane 97 

Appropriations for 99 

Gynecological Hospital 64 

Hearings, schedule of :. 2 

History of charitable institutions in the District of Columbia 2 
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Home for the Aged 14,41 

Recommendations of the joint committee regarding 42 
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Report of Doctors Hurd and Chapin 49 

Crowding at 58 
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Lack of supervision of 59 
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Support of patients at 61 
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Recommendations concerning 63 

Cost of maintenance of 61 
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Recommendations of Medical Association in regard to 71 

House of the Good Shepherd 14 

Appropriations for 105 

Persons sent to 98 

Sanitary condition of 91 

Howard University '. 46,47 

Appropriations for 100 

Humane 'society 30, 35 

Hurd, Dr. Henry M., superintendent of Johns Hopkins Hospital 2, 45 

Idiots, New York definition of (note) 24 

Indiana Board of State Charities 29 

Indiana, dependent children in 29 

Indigent persons sent to hospitals 95 

Industrial Home School 31,32,33,35 

Appropriations for 102 

Sanitary condition of 74 

Insane, the 21 

Those not properly charged to the District 21 

Recommendations concerning 22 

Insane patients, appropriations for 103 

Isolating buildings at hospitals 45 

Johnston, Dr. William W 71 
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Lyman school for boys in Massachusetts 28 

McMillan, Senator James 94,99 

Magruder, Dr. G. L 71 

Maryland, patients from - 48 
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Experience of, in relation to dependent children 27 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 57 

Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and Charity, results reached by 39 

Massachusetts State Industrial School for Girls . 28 
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Medical Charities 45 
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Moore, Maj. William G., superintendent of police 95 
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National Association for Destitute Colored Women and Children . 32, 33, 34, 42 

Appropriations for 101 

Persons sent to . .... 98 

Sanitary condition of 75 

National Homeopathic Hospital 63 

Persons sent to 96 

National Temperance Home, appropriations for 105 

Newsboys and Children's Aid Society 33 

Appropriations for .. , 105 

Sanitary condition of 84 

New York : 

Charities of 8 

Experience of, in regard to dependent children 32 

Foundlings in 40 

Reforms effected in 9 

New York constitutional provision relative to charities 5 

New York Hospital 57 

New York Infant Asylum „ 41 

New York Nursery and Child's Hospital . 41 
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Needs of 60 
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Reform School for Boys 18,32 

Appropriations for 101 

Letter of Hon. John W. Ross relative to 19 

Reform School for Girls 19 

Appropriations for 105 

High per capita cost at ^ 20 

Letter of Judge I. G. Kimball relative to 20 
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Relief of the poor 14 
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Roman Catholic Church Home for Aged 42 
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St. Ann's Infant Asylum 13,37 

Appropriations for 103 

Persons sent to 97 

Sanitary condition of 78 

St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum 1f[ 13 

Appropriations for 105 

Sanitary condition of 83 

St. Rose Industrial School 13 

Sanitary condition of 82 

St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum 13,26,32 

Sanitary officer of the Metropolitan police 3 

Secretary of the Treasury 3 

Sectarian institutions 12 

Superintendent of charities : 

Authorized by Congress 4 

Limitations of 4 

Support and treatment of destitute patients 99 

Support of dependent children, proposed legislation 36 

Taxation, institutions exempt from 94 

Transportation of paupers and prisoners, appropriations for 103 

Temporary Home for Ex-Union Soldiers and Sailors : 

Appropriations for 105 

Sanitary condition of 93 

Unworthy applicants, rejection of 11 

Virginia, patients from 48 

Washington Asylum Hospital 47,55 
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Sanitary condition of 88 
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